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Breakfast ! 


Don’t starve yourself in the 
morning. Don’t stuff yourself in 
the morning. Breakfast should be 
nourishing and easily digested, for 
it has to sustain the whole family 
through the most trying part of 


Bignals from Friend to Priend. the day. Give your tired stomach 
ATribate. By Hall Caine. a chance by breakfasting on Quaker 
Babies. Oats. 


THE EASY FOOD. 


Quake 


OATS 
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>» BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 


“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S Is the im 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts wi 


pcos word, and should be observed on 
hin cannot be genuine. ; 


Do not take any nameless ‘‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


they are CARTER'S. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6a. 


‘ Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TRMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is trally situated for 
Dasiness or pisneure in the heart of she Oly, 
Telephone No. 2,496. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. OHALELBY & SONS, Prorzizerors. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 


West Station. 
We l-a ted Mamily Hotel and Boarding 
House. lectrio Ligh’. Excellent Cuisine. 


Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacEness. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOOSBE, conducted on Christian principles. Home 

comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 

Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 

Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


‘Phe information contained in this book oughtto be nown 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the ap- 
married to read. No book is written which goes es 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. Atuimecn, 
Box Z, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London,W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


Showing how Sleeve unfastens. 


a4 
PRESENTS! The now well-known Patent ALIONE 
INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. : 
NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 
Mention this Paper and we will send cat a on appro., with 
prices, ett., post Pte in United Kin, from Maniwfactory— 
17, THE BROADWAY, FST NOkWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
4£-Button. 

») Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
. 4-Button. 


Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


385, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 


Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
25s. INCLUSIVE. 


Tailor-made Gowns from £2 2s. complete. 


Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


THosE on whom Heaven has laid the burden 
of duties, no power on earth may strip of 
rights.—Francts. | 


*  * 

A witty Bostonian going to dine with a lad 
was met by her with a face of apology. “ 
could not get another man,” she said; “ and 
we are four women, and you will have to take 
us all in to dinner.” “ Fore-warned is fore- 
armed,” said he with a bow. 

* * * 

AT a great meeting in St. James’s Hall in the 
summer of 1896 to protest against the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, some Orange en. 
thusiast, in the hope of disturbing Bisho 
Wilberforce, kept interrupting his honavel 
eloquence with inopportune shouts of ‘ Speak 
up, mylord.” ‘I am already speaking up,” 
replied the Bishop, in his most dulcet tone, “I 
always speak up, and I decline to speak down 
to the level of the ill-mannered person in the 
gallery.” 

* * x , 

Lovse.—The world is going to be saved by 
love, and only by love. Never let organisation 
take the place of a woman’s love for men and 
women, and never let meetings with their 
enthusiasm take the place of your own devout 
waiting upon God.—F’. Meyer. 

* * x 
WE will not from the helm, to sit and weep, 
But keep our course—though the rough wind 
say “‘no”— 
From shelves and rocks that threaten us with 


wreck. 

As good to chide the waves as speak them fair! 
King Henry VI. 
+ #*# *€ 

THE Woman’s Athletic Club is a newly in- 
corporated ok neta in Chicago. An elegant 
club house contain all the latest appliances 
for physical culture, including a swimming tank, 
and will serve as a social resort for members. 
The articles of incorporation state that “the 
sale of alcoholic liquors and card playing will 
be strictly prohibited.” 

* * 

Lorp anp Master.—Thackeray says: ‘The 
cigar is a rival to the ladies and their conqueror, 
too.” In illustration of this, a lady tells the 
following sadly true story : 

‘“‘A young man was on his bridal trip. He 
and his fair young bride were sitting on the 
deck of an ocean steamer going to San Diego ; 
he was smoking and the wind lew the smoke 
into the lady’s face. She said nothing, but 
quietly removed her chair to the other side of 
her husband. He asked her why she did so. 
She told him the wind blew the smoke into her 
face. Now, what do you suppose he did? 
You say, of course, he apologized and threw his 
cigar into the sea. Ah, no! not he, he had 
smoked alittle too long for that, but instead he 
inhaled a long, deep breath, turned and blew it, 
smoke laden, into his bride’s face.”’ 

« *€ * 


Types oF WoMEN.—There is an ample variety 
of tenacious, womanly characters between the 
extremes marked by Miriam beating her tim- 
brels and Cleopatra applying the asp; Cornelia 
showing her Roman jewels and Guyon rapt in 
God ; Lucrezia Borgia raging with the bowl and 
dagger, and Florence Nightingale sweetening 
the memory of the Crimean War with philan- 
thropic deeds. What group of men, indeed, 
can be brought together more distinct in indi- 
viduality, more contrasted in diversity of traits 
and destiny, than such women as Mary at the 
foot of the Cross, Rebecca by the well, Semira- 
mis on her throne, Ruth among the corn, 
Jezebel in her chariot, Lais at a banquet, Joan 
of Arc in battle, Tomyris striding over the field 
with the head of Cyrus in a bag of blood, 
Perpetua smiling on the amphitheatre, Martha 
cumbered with much service Pocahontas 
under the shadow of the woods, St Theresa in 
the convent, Mdme. Roland on the scaftold, 
Mother Agnes at Port Royal, exiled De Stacl 
wielding her pen as a sceptre, and Mrs. Fry 
lavishing her existence on outcasts ? 
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country. (Applause.) Therefore, anything he | 
could do he was only too glad to do; any | 
support he could give to Women’s Liberal 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
HOW CAN IT BE BEST BROUGHT 


FORWARD IN THE HOUSE OF | Associations he considered it both a duty and a | 
COMMONS? pleasure to give; and, knowing so much as he 
IMPORTANT SPEECH BY MR. WALTER did about the Bristol Women’s Liberal Associa- | 


tions, there was no place to which he was more 
glad to come than to Bristol, and there was no 
behest he was more glad to obey than that of | 
Miss Priestman when she desired him to 
come and give any assistance in his 
power. (Applause.) The work that Women’s 
Liberal Associations had done must have con- 
vinced every Liberal who chose to think carefully 
upon the subject that women were as fully 
qualified to take interest in and give calm 
judgment upon political questions as men. 
(Applause.) They kept a close and vigilant 


McLAREN. 


A MEETING was held at Redland Park Hall on 
the 9th inst., in connection with the West 
Bristol Women’s Liberal Association, and was 
addressed by Mr. Walter S. B. McLaren, late 
M.P. for Crewe. The President of the Asso- 
ciation, Miss Priestman, occupied the chair at 
the opening of the meeting; afterwards giving 
place to Dr. Eliza Dunbar, who was unable to 
be present punctually. There was a numerous 
attendance, amongst those present being Mrs. 
Martin, Miss M. Priestman, Miss Mulley, Mrs. | eye upon public and municipal affairs, and 


Clinker, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. W. Sturge, Mrs. | their assistance and vigilance in reference to 
Peters, Mrs. Tanner, Mr. and Mrs. Milner, Mr. 


| municipal affairs had been of the greatest 
and Mrs. F. O. Hawkins, Mrs. W. H. Budgett, | : ; nf 


: pee! : | advantage to the country. They were always 
Miss Nightingale, Miss Tanner, Mr. W. E. pode ye give help ri ee eels they de 
Tanner, Mr. M. Whitwill, etc. | sidered worthy of support, and he hoped they 

Miss Priestman moved a resolution stating! would never hesitate to oppose those they 
that ‘‘ the West Bristol Women’s Liberal Asso- | thought worthy of opposition and condemna.- 
ciation cordially welcomes Mr. Walter McLaren | tion, (Hear, hear.) It was one of the strange 
to Bristol, and take the opportunity of his | gnomalies in this country that although women | 


visit to express to him their appreciation of his | had fulfilled all the qualifications which entitled 
generous and self-denying work in the cause of | men to vote, to be considered capable citizens, 


thanks.” She felt that to express the gratitude | among the Liberal members of the State—who 
which they as women owed to him and to other | sti) refused women the duties of capable 
members of his family was such as would be | citizens. They were glad enough to get what 
difficult to give in words. Of his mother, | work they could out of women at election 
Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, might she be | times, but refused them the legal status which 


allowed to say that her goodness and courage | by giving the vote would place them in the full 


were the moral inspiration of all who knew | enjoyment of the rights they ought to have. 
her. She and her brother, Mr. Jacob Bright, (Applause.) They who took a sounder view on | 
had been pioneers in the cause of justice to this question must fully admit that the opinion 
women. (Hear, hear.) They had stood for | of women upon politics was quite as valuable— 
their side when the cause was most unpopular, they were quite as likely to form a sound 
and in the hottest of the battle they were in judgment—as the opinion of men ; and he urged 
the front rank. Mr. Jacob Bright gave women upon that meeting, as he had urged upon others, 
the municipal vote, which gave them existence | that now was the time when women and men 
in local politics, and had laid the foundation | should think upon this point, should press upon | 
stone of that Parliamentary franchise which | 


the Liberal Party the necessity of including | 
women would never rest until they obtained. 


: Woman's Suffrage as one of the 
(Applause.) It must be a joy to him to see that | 


the same strong sense of justice and unselfish PLANKS IN THE LIBERAL PROGRAMMES 


devotion to truth which he possessed reappeared | (Applause.) Some years ago, when the Liberals | 
in his nephew, Mr. McLaren. were in power, they had in the House of | 
Mrs. Budgett seconded the resolution, which | Commons a majority of forty, which gradually 
“was carried. dwindled to no majority at all. Women who 
Mr. McLaren, who was cordially received, | were then pressing for a recognition of their 
acknowledged the kind references which had | claims to enfranchisement were told that the 


been made to him and other members of his time was inopportune, and to hamper the 


family in recognition of the work they had done Liberal Government at that period would be 
or tried to do on behalf of women, and this led | unpatriotic, and not at all likely to succeed. 


him to say that in all attempts he had made | Women yielded, with the self-sacrificing | 
‘since he had taken any part in public work to | devotion they always showed—sometimes 
do good in his generation there was nothing | unwisely—to this argument. But the same 


that had given him constantly greater satisfac- | argument could not be adduced now; what- | 
tion than his advocacy of the | 


~—aowrw 
were prepared to lead. (Applause.) They 
had a great many principles. He hoped they 


| were not going to abandon any of them, and 


that anything they had advocated in former 


_years they would continue to advocate now. 
| But that was a different question from deciding 
/on those subjects which were most ripe for 
| legislation; and when the opinion of the 


Party was in a state of flux, as it was just 
now, as to what the subjects were on which 
attention should be concentrated, now was the 
time to press that the enfranchisement of 
women, essentially a Liberal measure, should 
be included in the Liberal programme. When 
it was the proudest boast of the Liberal Party 
that they were the Party which had enfran- 
chised the people of this country, they should 
not hesitate to go on with their mission to 
spread freedom, and give it to women to 
express their opinion at the ballot box. 
(Applause.) As to the position of the Liberal 
programme, he emphasised the distinction 
between their Liberal principles and the 
measures they might hope to see speedily 
carried. 

After referring to the prospects of Home 
Rule, Triennial Parliaments, and the restriction 
of the Veto of the House of Lords, Mr. Walter 
McLaren proceeded to speak of 


REGISTRATION REFORM 


upon which the Liberal Party had substantial 
unity and which certainly was scandalous in 
the present state of the law. The existing law 
contained extraordinary anomalies and the chief 
object of perpetuating them, as the Tories 
desired to do, was to deprive as many persons 
of the franchise as possible. The Tory idea of 
the proper system of registration was the 
system which made it a difficulty to get on the 
register and easy to get off. The Liberal view 
was exactly opposite. All the difficulties ex- 
isted for the purpose of disfranchising those 
who were poor, and the fact that thousands and 
tens of thousands of working men were dis- 
franchised every year in consequence of the 
existing state of the registration law was shame- 
ful. Among other reasons why he should press 


| that measures of this sort should be taken up 


before anything else by the Libera] party was 
that by general consent they were not measures 
which the House of Lords could refuse to 
pass. The House of Lords had claimed, and had 
apparently obtained, equal powers of legislation 
with the House of Commons. But there were 
certain limitations, and by general consent the 
Lords had abandoned their right to veto measures 
dealing with the representation of the people 
or questions solely pertaining to the House of 
Commons. He felt, too, that the House of 
Lords would find it difficult to mutilate mea- 
sures of such a simple character, as one man 
one vote or triennial Parliaments. They cer- 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


(Applause.) There was no political question to | 


which he attached more importance—there was 
nothing which he believed would be of greater 
benefit to this nation as a whole—than the 
‘time when women should take their full share 
‘along with men in the political life of our 


ever might have been the merits of the plea for tainly might try and couple with one man one 
delay when the Liberal Government were in . vote, one vote one value ; but he did not think 
power, they could not be urged at the present | the Liberal party would object to that. If the 
time. (Applause.) The Liberal Party now had | Tories had become enamoured of electoral dis- 
no definite programme. They had not even a tricts, he did not see they need object. The 
very definite leader. They had a number of Tories liked it probably because it would de- 
leaders, and he thought the Party were pre- | Prive Treland of twenty seats. However, if 
pared to follow their leaders when those leaders there was to be one vote one value, they, at 


_. Suffrage upon the first Registration Bill coming 
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any rate, said good-bye to University represen-] Dr. Eliza Dunbar in a brief address said !* 
tation. These University seats seemed to be | was not possible to do full justice to women 
absolutely close preserves for Tories. There | unless they had the franchise. 
were, too, some twenty small boroughs with | Mrs. Walter Sturge proposed: ‘‘ That this 
2,000 or 8,000 voters apiece, which returned | meeting emphatically condemns the reckless 
Tory members. Far be it from them to object | military expenditure of the House of Commons, 
to these boroughs being merged into the coun- | and enters a renewed protest against the 
ties. If the Tories wanted to couple one vote | tyranny which imposes taxation, but denies all 
one value with registration reform, he did not | right of control of the money collected to those 
think it was a demand Liberals could deny. | from whom it is taken. The meeting trusts 
He would also give in a Registration Bill that at the Liberal Conference to. be held in 
: Birmingham next week, a Registration Bill that 
WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


includes the enfranchisement of women will be 
(Applause.) During the last Parliament the | added to those measures of Home Rule, Reform 
Liberal Government brought in a Registration | of the House of Lords, and Local Veto, which 
Bill which never went further than the second | already form part of the Liberal programme.” 
reading. He thought it was a measure upon| Mr. Milner seconded the motion, which was 
which Woman's Suffrage could be very properly | carried. 
grafted, and he gave notice of an instruction | Mrs. Martin proposed a vote of thanks to 
which would have brought up the question. | Mr. McLaren, and this was seconded by Mrs. 
Unfortunately the Bill was dropped, and they | Budgett, supported by Miss Johnson, and 
mever had an opportunity of bringing the | passed with acclamation. 
matter to the front. But he believed no Bill 
dealing with registration reform could ever 
be successfully drafted upon which it would not 
be possible to raise the quéstion of Woman’s 
Suffrage; and that he thought would be the 
right opportunity of bringing it in. (Applause.) 
It was a matter of almost insuperable difficulty 
for a private member to deal with a Bill of such 
importance. So friends of women. in Parlia- 
ment must act the part of the cuckoo and lay 
their eggs in somebody else’s nest, and that 
nest must be a Government Registration Bill. 
(Hear, hear.) When the time came he thought 
they would be successful, and that the Govern- 
ment would see the justice of grafting Woman’s 


THE CROSS. 
By Mrs. Merritt Gates. 


Oncs saw I, when the mellow moonlight made 
A mystic world of vaporous sheen and shade, 
The mighty semblance of the cross ! How grand 
Athwart the town and far across the land 

It fell, in dusky form of mystery, - 


On house and epire, on grass and stone and 
tree ! 


It lay on leafless groves and fields in rest ; 

pe rg transverse touched furthest East and 
est, 

From North to South it seemed to fill the 


night ; 

All meee of mist, but struck all through with 
light ! 

A holy symbol, fashioned out of haze 

And lucid darkness, and the moon’s pure rays. 


Then said I, ‘‘’Tis the heart of Christ is here!” 
Bee, it has fallen on us far and near ! 

How darkly lustrous shows the Rood divine, 
Olasping the earth like a mist-garment fine ! 
Its world-wide impact touches every part. 

It is the emblem of the great Christ-heart ! 


Each place is hallowed now, and every man 

Is consecrated by the spheric span 

Of Jesus’ Cross, that runs from pole to pole— 

From east to west, and sanctifies the whole. 

His heart was rent for man! Those wounds 
foretell 

His Cross shall hold the world beneath its 
spell ! 

O Cross prophetic ! in dark mystery 

Thou liest on the earth, where yet shall be 

Refulgent glory in victorious years 

That ewittly now draw near! Chaos and tears 

Give way! Love absolute shall reign 

Here on this earth where Love's great Lord was 


before Parliament. (Applause.) He thought a 
programme of this character would be attractive. 
It would unite the whole Liberal Party, and 
the Irish members would support it because 
they were Liberals. In an extraordinary number 
of Bills 


WOMEN WERE DEALT WITH SEPARATELY 


from men. That was a species of legislation to 
which he objected—(hear, hear)—for he main- 
tained there should be equal laws for men and 
women. (Hear, hear.) Turning to the ques- 
tion of national armaments and the possibility 
of reducing them he said it was apalling to 
think that two great nations like England and 
France were recently on the verge of war on 
account of the miserable dispute about Fashoda. 
The whole incident ought to show the necessity 
of educating public opinion upon the questions 
of the reduction of armaments and of inter- 
national arbitration. Vast sums were being 
spent on armaments and nations were relatively 
no stronger than before. The peace rescript of 
the Tsar of Russia was one of the noblest and 
grandest documents ever issued from a Govern- 
ment, and the English Government should have 
been the first to accept the invitation for the 
peace conference, pledging themselves by every 
means in their power to ensure its success, and 
he hopedeven yet when the English Ambassador 
was appointed he would be instructed to doevery- 
thing in his power to that end. But from speeches 
that had been made he feared that England was 
going into the congress in a half-hearted way, 
sceptical as to its beneficial results. He advocated 
& permanently constituted court of international 
arbitration in which every country should be 
represented by distinguished jurists, and 
believed that such a court would gradually 
acquire enormous influence throughout the 
world. (Applause.) He added that the signs 
of the times all pointed to the advance of the 
Liberals in public favour. 


‘*“MY JEWELS.” 


“They shall be Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when I shall make up My jewels.”—Mal. iii. 17. 
In silence, darkly, in the secret mine 
Divine alchemy works, till there shall be— 
Evolved from common earth’s strange 
energy, 
Whose crystalising particles* combine— 
Till emerald, ruby, sapphire, opal shine ; 
Each gloriously differing ; yet all agree 
To flash their perfection and harmony 
Of light and beauty to the praise Divine. 
May I, Lord, also to Thy ‘honour glow ; 
Thy spirit energise my heart of stone 
With light and warmth of love—create each 


gem 
Of grace within ; Thy beauty let me show; 


Me Thine, and set me in Thy diadem. 
Annie Clegg. 


* Ruskin. 


And when Thou “ makest up Thy jewels,” own 


Christmas Stories. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 
From the French of Joseph Montet. 


Tat part of fashionable Paris which never 
fails toattend first representations, little dreamed 
on November 17th last, on the revival of 
‘“‘ Around the World in Eighty Days,” that they 
were not quite up to the times. "Twas really 
so, however. That very morning the legendary 
Phileas Fogg had been beaten, outdone and 
shelved as one who had outlived his usefulness. 
And by whom? By a simple Parisian dude, 
by our friend Louis Vernet, a sympathetic 
boulevardier, but a person of but little conse- 
quence. Eccentric Albion steps down from 
her pedestal and another legend is cast to the 
winds. 

This is how it happened. 

About three months ago, in the smoking 
roem of a café on the boulevard, Louis Vernet 
was reading the theatrical news on the fourth 
page of a newspaper. 

‘Hello! what is this?” exclaimed he, 
suddenly. ‘Well, I declare; they are sicken- 
ing with their ‘Around the World in Eighty 
Days!’ Why, they will soon be trying to 
have us believe it was the thirteenth labor of 
Hercules!” 

“ And still, sir,” replied a voice with a broad 
English accent, that of a person unknown to. 
Louis Vernet, “it was, most assuredly, a great 
feat. The best proof that it was an undertaking: 
of some consequence is that the amusing 
French writer had to make one of my country- 


‘men the hero that succeeded in accomplishing: 


it.” 

Louis Vernet turned his head around and: 
coolly replied : 

“Well, for my part, I maintain that your 
Phileas Fogg was as slow as a turtle, and I 
would be willing to bet that I could do better 


than he!” 


‘You would go around the world in——? ” 

“ Let’s say seventy days, if you wish!” 

“T'll bet that you can’t do it.” 

“* What will you wager ?” 

‘One hundred thousand francs.” 

Louis Vernet scratched his head. 

‘‘One hundred thousand francs,” said he. 
“I haven’t that sum with me, nor at home, 
either, for that matter. But if you will kindly 
give me until to-morrow evening I shall see 
some of my friends who will probably back me 
up, and then I shall be yours to command.” 

The stranger bowed, handed Louis Vernet. 
his card, and the two men took leave of each 
other. 

This is why on Wednesday, November the 
16th, Louis Vernet gave a sigh of satisfaction 
as he set foot upon the quay at Havre. Hehad 
left Paris on September the 8:h and he had to 
be back at noon on November the 17th. He 
had wasted no time in travelling, and it was 
with no little anxiety that on November the 
9th he had embarked at New York on the 
‘‘Marsouin.” Would they reach Havre on the 
16th as every one said they would ? There 
were many chances against it. The least 
obstacle, the slightest flaw in the machinery 
and all was lost. But the “‘ Marsouin ” upheld 
her reputation as the best French transatlantic 
steamer. At the stated hour she was moored 
to the docks at Havre, having crossed the 
Atlantic in less than seven days, 

The gallant vessel, after this furious race, 
seemed happy to have a chance to rest, and 
the engines, as if fatigued by the exertions they 
had been making, bellowed as they blew off the 
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steam, now no longer needed, while the foot 
bridge discharged upon the quay a long stream 
. of passengers and porters carrying their bag- 


gage. 

Louis Vernet turned round and cast a look of 
gratitude upon the noble steamer. He looked 
at his watch. Four o'clock! He had ample 
time to dine comfortably before taking the 6°40 
‘express, which would land him in Paris at 11.30 
o'clock. Was that right? He looked at his 
time table. As he ran over the columns of 
figures a smile flitted across his lips. 

‘* After all, why not? What is the use of 
going this evening, at all? It will look as if 
I were afraid of being behind time. No style 
about that, old man, no style at all! The chic, 
the pschutt, the v’lan, is to arrive as late as one 
can, at the last minute, if possible. That's 
the way artists do, when they want to make 
a great hit. Now, there is a train leaving in 
the morning, at 6.55, by which I will get to the 
St. Lazare station at 11.830. Our rendezvous is 
fixed for 12 o’clock, in the office of the Sema- 
phore, just behind the Exchange. From the 
station to the Exchange will take me but 
eight minutes in the first cab I come across. 
Therefore, there is nothing to prevent my 
reaching the French Semaphore office at 12 
o’clock sharp. In this way I shall have all 
that are interested in the bet on the tiptoe 
of expectation until the very last minute. 
That settles it; I will not start until to- 
morrow.” 

Louis Vernet had his trunks taken to the 
Crowned Dog hotel, the principal house in 
Havre. He dined quietly, and after his meal 
he smoked a good cigar while taking a walk 
about town. At 10 he returned to the hotel 
to go to bed. 

‘¢ Monsieur,” said he to the landlord before 
retiring, ‘‘I have to leave in the morning by 
the 6.55 train. Will you promise to have me 
awakened in time ? ” 

‘We have for that purpose a trusty waiter,” 
replied the landlord. ‘‘ Monsieur may sleep on 
both ears. He will not miss his train.” 

‘“Nevertheless if you have an alarm clock 
that you can lend me I would feel more at 
ease.” 

‘‘ Why, certainly, sir. There is but one in 
the house—my own. You may have it.” 

Louis Vernet thanked the host and went 
upstairs to his room. He set the alarm for 
6 o'clock, placed the clock on the chiffonier 
near the head of his bed and slept the sleep of 
the just. 

He was still sound asleep when somebody 
shook his arm. 

“Eh! sir!” 

‘‘ What ? what is the matter ?” 

‘¢ The matter is that you just have time.” 

‘¢ Time for what?” 

‘To reach the station.” 

Louis Vernet glanced at the alarm clock. 

“ Half-past six!" cried he, in a voice of con. 
sternation. 

He sprang from his bed so hastily that he 
overturned the chiffonier, slipped on his pan- 
taloons, drew off his nightshirt and threw it on 
the floor, dressed himself in five minutes, 
gathered up his seattered effects in a jiffy, 
strapped his trunk, flew down the stairs, four 
steps at a time, leaped into the omnibus which 
awaited him, and only breathed freely when he 
boarded the train. 

Phew! that wasa scare! And to say that 
five minutes later his bet would have been lost. 
Frankly speaking it would have been too stupid 
on his part. Anyhow, all is well that ends 
well. 


checked, he was comfortably seated in a good 
compartment, the locomotive sounded its 
whistle, and the train moved off. Now for 
Paris ! 

The steel rails clatter beneath the car wheels. 
The Havre train has just entered the Paris 
station. It is exactly half-past eleven. All 
goes well. Louis Vernet leaves the car, hails 
a cab, and finds that he still has ample time to 
get histrunk. Why, what luck! there it is 
now in the hands of two porters, who carry it 
with the greatest care. Gracious! how gently 
they handle it. What miscreant has so 
calumniated railroad companies and their 
employés, as to say that they were reckless 
with baggage ! 

Louis Vernet draws near, puts his hand on 
the trunk, and addressing the porters : 

‘Take it to my cab,” said he. ‘ Here is my 
check.” 

He had hardly pronounced the words, when 
he felt a heavy hand grasp his shoulder. 

He turned, and saw that it was a police 
officer that was taking such a liberty. 

‘Eh? What's the matter?’ ejaculated the 
astonished traveller. 

Behind the officer were two employés of the 
company, standing up straight as two pickets 
under their gold-laced caps. _ 

‘‘ What’s the matter? ’’ replied the gendarme 
in a bantering tone, without moving a finger ; 
‘that you will soon find out.” 

The two railroad employés drew near the 
trunk, craned their necks, listened a moment, 
raised their heads and gazed at each other with 
a look that seemed to say: ‘There is no 
doubting it!” 

Louis Vernet thought to himself: “It is 
plain these persons are crazy!” Then a hor- 
rible thought surged through his brain. Crazy 
or not, the one sure thing was that it was 
11.40, and that he had but twenty minutes in 
which to reach the Semaphore office. He 
must escape by all means! He roughly shook 
off the detaining hand, upset three or four 
persons and rushed to the gate. Vain hopes! 
Two customs officers standing there seized him 
by the collar, and, notwithstanding his protests 
and gesticulations, he was taken back to his 
trunk. 

‘¢‘This is madness,” cried he. ‘‘ Let me go! 
I swear that I will return in an hour. You 
are making me lose ene hundred thousand 
francs.” 

A bitter smile flitted across the gendarme’s 
lips, beneath his heavy moustache. He retook 
possession of his prisoner, with both hands this 
time—one on each shoulder. 

‘¢ Come, now,” said one of the railroad em- 
ployés, ‘‘ playing off is useless. Acknowledge 
all. You arrive from New York, with a 
mysterious, hurried air. That is not natural. 
And this suspicious trunk! Who are you? 
What are your political opinions ?” 

Louis Vernet was inspired. 

‘* At the last election,” replied he, ‘‘I voted 
for the candidate of the Left Centre, and I am 
a subscriber to Le Debats!” 

This declaration made in a tone of sincerity 
produced a slight revulsion of sentiment in the 
traveller’s favour. 

‘‘Well, what does your trunk contain?” 
asked the gold laced employé. 

‘‘ Clothing ; nothing else, I assure you.” 

‘‘ Are there no explosive materials in it? ”’ 

‘‘ Explosive materials! What for? I am 
neither a chemist nor a pyrotechnist !” 

‘What is that singular noise, then? Ah! 
you are silent. Well, since you will not speak, | 
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a machine, regulated by clockwork, which, at a 
fixed hour, is to cause an explosion. In London, 
the day before yesterday, the police arrested 
four Anarchists with similar machines. You 
are one of the same gang!" 

Louis Vernet’s eyes grew round with stupidity. 
He stooped over his trunk, and his eyes grew 
rounder still. Tic-tac, tic-tac! Ah! but he 
must surely be dreaming now ! 

All at once a noisy jangle resounded. The 
signal for the explosion to take place, it was 
plain. Look out for the bomb! Porters and 
employés scattered in every direction. The 
police officer himself was not left behind in the 
panic. 

Vernet alone heroically stood at his post, 
With a feverish hand he opened his trunk. 
His fingers rummaged about under the cloth- 
ing, probing, feeling and upsetting everything. 
Suddenly he touched a hard substance wrapped 
up in his night shirt. What is this? Louis 
Vernet raises his arm, brandishing—the alarm 
clock of the Crowned Dog Hotel, which, in his 
hurry, he had thrown into the trunk and which 
had sprung its alarm six hours behind time! 

‘‘Confounded trumpery!” exclaimed he, 
furiously, as he dashed it to the floor. 

A peal of Homeric laughter burst on his ear: 
But the unfortunate traveller glanced at the 
station clock. Eight minutes to 12! 

With lowered head like a wild boar that had 
scented the dogs, he dashed forward, rushed 
through the gate, leaped into a cab and yelled 
to the driver : 

** Place de la Bourse ! 
we arrive before twelve.” 

Seven and one-half minutes later a cab rolling 
at lightning speed issued from Nétre Dame- 
street. A man got down, rushed through a 
doorway, flew up & staircase and burst like a 
storm into the French Semaphore office, crying 
out in a stentorian voice : 

‘“‘ Here I am!” 

‘Just at that moment the Exchange clock 
sounded the first stroke of twelve. 

‘“‘T have lost, sir!’ coolly answered a voice 
with a broad English accent. 

This is why, since November 17th last, Jules 
Verne’s hero has taken a back seat. 


T'll give you a louis if 


THE COMING OF BABY. 


A BaBy has come to our dwelling ; 
O the delight past our telling! 
The mother is radiant— 
The sweet little mother— 
The father transfigured— 
The proud, happy father. 
O where is the other 
Strong help up the gradient 
Of life, which can gather 
All loves into one, and elicit 
Such fragrance of virtue, endurance 
Of pain, such patience in weakness, 
Self denial with meekness ? 
Yes, baby has brought the assistance ; 
She was all that was needed 
To supply life’s deficit, 
And joy has succeeded. 
May she sweetly inherit 
The love of her Saviour, 
And in life’s behaviour 
Display His good Spirit, 
Doing service, God-given, 
Till duly God gather her ; 
Member of Christ, 
And child of the Father ; 
And heir all unpriced 
Of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Annie Clegg. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 


By Apexa Francis Mount. 
(Mrs. T. M. Bricknell Perry.) 


Author of “‘ Margery’s Quest,” “ Bonny,” 
“Trip,” ete. 
‘Hark! the herald-angels sing : 
Glory to the new-born King, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God, and sinners reconciled.” 

Clear and sweet the words rang out on the 
frosty air, sung in a child’s shrill treble. 

From the beginning of the hymn to the end 
the voice did not pause, as yet once again was 
the story told of the birth of a Saviour into 
the sin-shadowed world. 

There was a tremour in the voice now and 
again, a sort of tremulous quiver, as though the 
singer felt every word of the beautiful hymn. 
Had anyone paused to listen, they must have 
acknowledged that it was a very sweet voice, 
although totally untrained, and uncultivated. 

But no one did pause, for the few pedestrians 
who were passing, hurried along, with their 
thoughts full of business or pleasure, and nobody 
lingered to listen to the sweet quivering tones 
of the child-singer, or to bestow any charity 
upon her. 

Everyone was thinking of the glad, joyous 
Christmas-tide, for it was Christmas Eve, such 
@ bright, frosty Christmas. 

The moon was shining brightly in the clear 
sky, making the roofs of the buildings around, 
sparkle as though they were covered with 
myrjads of diamonds, and touching the rime on 
the leafless branches of the trees in the parks 
till they looked like silver. 

Oh, Christmas-tide is such a happy season ! 
and our hearts seem to overflow with gladness, 
when we remember what it means to us. 

But poor little Elsie felt no gladness; there 
was no joy in her heart, as she stood there, 
with her tattered garments clinging round her 
slender figure, in the cold frosty air. 

She had been wandering about since noon, 
singing some of the hymns she had learnt at 
Sunday School. 

She only sang Christmas hymns to-night, 
not because they brought her any peace or 
comfort, but because they would be more likely 
to win coppers; for little Elsie was singing for 
bread; yes, singing for bread, while all around, 
the shops were fairly brimming over with good 
things. But none of them were for her, the 
poor little waif of the slums, whose mother lay 
dying in the wretched room, that was all the 
home little Elsie had ever known. She was 
the youngest of eight children, six of whom 
had slipped into their coffins during babyhood. 

The eldest, Josephine, or Jo as she was 
commonly called, had just completed her 
twentieth year. Ever since she could re- 
member, her life had been joyless and sunless, 
filled as it was with poverty and sorrow; and 
now it seemed harder and sadder than ever, for 
her mother was dying, day by day she was 
growing weaker, while the poor girl was denied 
the sad pleasure of being constantly with her ; 
for Jo had worked in a shirt factory for some 
years. From early morning till the day was on 
the wane, she sat stitching, while her back and 
head ached, and the longing was strong upon 
her to be in the comfortless attic, ministering 
to her sick mother. But Jo could not afford to 
remain at home, for ever since her father 
deserted his family two years ago, she had been 
the sole breadwinner. 

Formerly her mother had also worked in the 
factory, and afterwards, when too weak to leave 


home, had taken in needlework; but before ‘ 
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long she was forced to lay her needle down for 
ever, and for long months she had lain in bed, 
slowly dying of consumption Lately, little 
Elsie, who was filled with a desire to earn some 
money to add to Jo’s meagre pittance, would 
wander about the streets singing, each after- 
noon when szhool hours were ended. 

As a rule she attended a Board School, and 
on Sundays went to Sunday School. She was a 
bright little thing, and soon learned several 
hymns, which she sang in her clear, young 
voice, standing at corners, or in any spot where 
she was likely to attract notice. To-day being 
Christmas Eve, was a holiday, so Elsie had 
been out since noon, and now her bare feet and 
hands were blue with cold, and she was very 
weary and disheartened. 

She had a penny and two half-pennies in her 
pocket, the result of her afternoon’s singing; 
and now that darkness had set in, and she 
stood there in the cruel, biting wind, she gazed 
hopelessly at the tall houses on either side. But 
the doors were all closed, while the window 
curtains were tightly drawn, and to no ear 
came the sound of the voice of the sweet 
singer standing there in her scanty clothing, 
her slight figure swaying backwards and for- 
wards to the tune of the hymn that rose and 
fell on the frosty air. 

At last the childish voice stopped abruptly, as 
with a short, dry sob, Elsie drew her thin 
cloak more closely around her, and set off at a 
brisk pace in the direction of home. 

She had a distance to go, having wandered a 
long way from the slum where she lived, 
knowing there was far more chance of getting 
pence in a better neighbourhood. 

On she went, up one street, into another, 
and yet another, walking quickly on with the 
stir of life around her. 

But Elsie heeded not the noise of trams, the 
rumbling of heavy omnibuses, and mingling 
with it all, came the sound of clashing and 
clanging of bells. How merrily they were 
ringing; from far and near came their glad 
echoes, ringing out from lofty steeples and 
many achurch tower ; all seeming to be telling 
the same glad tale, the story of the lowly cradle 
far away in Bethlehem. 

Though Elsie was only eight, she knew how 
the Saviour of the world had been born a help- 
less baby, and that now He was in Heaven, 
where He had prepared a beautiful home for all 
those who loved and served Him here. She 
knew that He had come into the world on 
Christmas Day, and that was the reason the 
bells were ringing so merrily. But there was 
no gladness in her heart as she thought about 
it. No; there was only a feeling of regret 
because to-morrow would be a holiday, which 
meant to her that the factory where Jo worked 
would be closed, and, consequently, the girl’s 
wages for the week, which at the best of times 
were very small, would be considerably less. 
Only that morning Elsie had seen great tears 
coursing down Jo’s thin, sallow cheeks as she told 
her the factory would be closed for three days. 

Jo knew far better than little Elsie did what 
a serious thing it was for the factory hands to 
lose three days’ work. Not that every one of 
them would not have enjoyed a holiday, which 
for most meant wandering about the street in 
pairs, arm in arm, in all the glory of the gaudy 
hat, with its cheap tawdry flowers and draggled 
feathers, a piece of finery nearly every factory 
girl manages to get somehow. 

But poor Jo had no intention of spending her 
holiday thus, her place would be by the bedside 
of her dying mother. 

There was another reason, besides . the 
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certainty of holidays that made little Elsie 
shrink from this Christmas-tide. A few days 
ago she had heard the doctor speaking to Jo? 
as he stood on the landing with her, after 
having paid a visit to the invalid. 

‘‘ There is no hope,” he said, ‘‘ your mother 
may live until Christmas, but not longer.” 

He spoke in a low voice, but Elsie’s quick ear 
heard every word; she had never spoken of it 
to Jo, who did not know that Elsie was aware 
that their mother was dying, perhaps the girl 
thought it better for her little sister not to have 
any of the sorrow tilltheend came. Andall the 
time a sc”* Of wondering awe was upon Elsie; 
every nign. ven she lay down to rest she used 
to think that before morning the angels might 
come for her mother. A few months back, a 
child, one of Elsie’s playmates, who lived in 
the slum, had died, and the mother told Elsie 
afterwards that the angele came in the night, 
and took little Alice away. 

Ever since, Elsie had an idea that when 
people died, angels came and carried them up 
to heaven, and that they only came at night 
So the child believed that some morning when 
she awoke she would be motherless. Often 
she would try to lie awake, so that she might 
beseech the angels to take her too, but the lids 
would droop over the soft grey eyes, and soon 
Elsie would be sleeping as though no shadow 
hung over her. 

No fears ever troubled the child that her 
mother would die in the daytime, so when she 
went to school, or wandered about singing, she 
only wondered whether the angels would come 
that night; she was thinking of it now, indeed, 
it had been her one thought all the time she 
had been singing, and once she had stopped as 
a sudden idea struck her, that the angels who 
long ago came down to the earth to tell of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, would be down again to- 
night, for Elsie thought the Herald Angels visited 
the world every Christmas Eve. And if her 
mother died before morning, the beautiful Herald 
Angels, ‘‘ God’s Christmas Angels,” little Elsie 
called them in her own mind, would take her 
away. 

She was thinking of them, as she wended her 
way sorrowfully homewards, and as she paused 
for a few minutes, where there was a double 
line of traffic, she was not thinking of the 
seething, ever-moving throng of vehicles, while 
waiting for a chance to cross. 

It was a very white, wan, little face, that 
the light from a gas-lamp close by fell upon, 
and the great grey eyes, looking out from under 
a thatch of fair, curling hair, were very sweet, 
and pensive looking. When there was a slight 
lull, Elsie swiftly made her way across the road, 
and soon reached the tangled knot of streets 
leading to the slum where she lived. 

A few moments more, and Elsie had run into 
one of the most miserable looking houses, quite 
at the end of the lane, and after climbing 
several flights of stairs, softly opened a door 
leading into one of the attics at the top, and 
gliding swiftly, but noiselessly, across the floor, 
bent over the sleeping form of her mother, who 
was lying upon the only bedstead the room 
contained. 

Jo was seated by the meagre fire, vainly 
trying to get warm. She held up her hand 
with a warning gesture, and Elsie turned, an 
crept softly up to her. 

, ‘Keep still, child,” she said softly, ‘or I’m 


‘afeared you'll waken mother ; she’s done naught 


but cough all the day, so she told me afore she 
fell asleep; I tried to get her to take a sup 0” 
gruel, but she wouldn’t have none, so I just let 
her be.” 
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The girl sighed wearily as she spoke, and 
Elsie silently laid her soft, little hand on her 
arm, and, looking up into the tired face, said 
simply: ‘ P’raps the herald angels will come 
to-night, Jo.” 

The girl looked up quickly. 
mean, child ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ The beautiful Christmas angels,’ answered 
Elsie, her small, white face flushing as she 
spoke ; ‘the angels that are coming down from 
heaven to take mother away.” 

There was a pause; then she added almost 
breathlessly : 

‘Oh, Jo! I do wish the beautiful angels ’ud 
take me along with mother ; I don’t know how 
I could go on livin’ an’ her dead, an’ I don’t 
think the world is a happy place at all. Oh! 
if only I could die, too, I'd——” 

‘Don’t talk like that, child,” broke in Jo with 
a trembling tone; ‘‘ whatever do you think I'd 
do without you and mother, she’s struck for 
death, I’ve known that a long time now, but 
you’re well enough, aren’t you, dear?” She 
put a hand under Elsie’s chin as she spoke, 
and looked anxiously into the sweet, serious, 
little face. 

“‘ You’re a sight too thin and pale,” she said ; 
‘‘ your face is that small and pinched, as any- 
one could tell you don’t get enough to eat. 
It’s a sin, an’ a shame too, as you have to go 
out singin’ in the cold, your hands is like ice 
this very minute. It’s all- along o’ me getting 
such low wages, an’ I’m sure I work hard 
enough day after day, an’ year after year, for 
the matter o’ that.” Her voice quivered, and 
burying her face in her hands, poor Jo burst 
into thick stifled sobs. 

“I’m sick of it all, Elsie,” she said, 
“ you're right enough, dear, the world ain’t & 
happy place, leastways not for us poor folks as 
is ground down, an’ not paid enough to keep 
body an’ soul together. It ain’t work I mind, 
I haven’t never grumbled, but the pay’s that 
poor as we can’t get enough food. An’ it’s all 
from hard work an’ starvation as mother is 
dyin’, the doctor told me on’y last week as it 
was that ’as brought her cough on, that, an’ not 
havin’ warm clothes in the cold weather.” 

Elsie sat silently stroking her sister’s dark 
hair, and Jo sobbed on for some minutes, then 
drying her eyes on her apron, said in a voice 
that still quivered : 

‘‘You mustn’t talk about dyin’, dear. I 
couldn’t bear to be left all alone in the world. 
I only wish as we could all die, you an’ me an’ 
mother.” 

Presently Jo rose and lighted a candle, then 
sat down by Elsie again, and silently they sat, 
gazing into the dying embers for some time, 
and the sick woman slept on. Suddenly Elsie 
drew the pence from her pocket, and laying 
them on Jo’s lap, said softly, ‘It’s all I could 
get to-day, the people all seemed in such a 
hurry.” 

Jo took the money, then patting the child’s 
cheek, said: 

‘‘ Never mind, dear, it ain’t much, but you 
done your best, an’ it’ll buy us a loaf. You 
just stop with mother while I run out an’ get 
one.” 

In a few minutes Jo returned, and after 
eating a scanty meal, little Elsie softly kissed 
her sleeping mother, then lay down on a straw 
mattress in the corner of the attic. 

Very soon she fell asleep, and about twelve 
o'clock awoke, feeling cold; the fire and candle 
were out, and Jo, who had crept into bed beside 
her mother, was coughing. 

“Jo,” whispered the child, ‘‘ you ain’t ill, are 
you? I thought it was mother coughing at first.” 


‘* What do you 
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‘© No, child,” answered Jo. ‘I’m all right; 
just you go to sleep, there’s a good girl; there 
ain’t nothin’ wrong with me but a cough as is 
troublesome at nights.” 

Then Jo lay still, wondering why she felt 
so weak lately, and why her breath was so 
short and the sharp pain in her side so much 
worse. 

‘It’s a bit how mother used to be afore she 
was forced to give up work,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘ I wonder if I'll go on gettin’ worse like 
she did? I don’t think as I’d mind if 1 did, 
only for Elsie. I couldn’t leave her alone in 
the world, with no one to love her an’ see to 
her, poor little mite. Oh! I must get well; I 
can’t leave the child alone.” 

Hot tears rose to the girl’s eyes as she 
pictured Elsie left alone, and almost involun- 
tarily she clasped her thin hands tightly 
together and murmured a prayer in the dark- 
ness. 

It was only a poor ignorant prayer, a simple 
petition, that she and her little sister might 
never be separated by death. 

“Jo,” came softly again from the straw 
pallet in the corner, ‘‘ were you speaking to 
me.” 

‘‘No dear,” was the gentle reply ; ‘1 was 
prayin’ to God.” 

Soon Jo’s cough ceased, and she fell asleep 
again, but little Elsie lay awake, gazing 
upwards through the small roof-window, at the 
stars, far away in the blue heavens. 

A sort of undefined feeling of peace stole over 
the child as she looked at them; they were 
such a long way off, those bright sparkling 
stars, far, far from sorrow, sickness and care, 
up where God was, and where the beautiful 
Herald Angels lived, the angels who might 
this very night come into that poor, comfort- 
less attic, and carry her mother away for ever. 

Elsie held her breath for fear of crying out 

at the thought, What would she and Jo do 
when their mother was gone? She had wished 
she could die too, and she shuddered at Jo’s 
passionate words that evening. 
' 66 Don’t talk like that, child,” she had said, 
‘‘ whatever do you think I’d do without you?” 
and Elsie seemed to see again the expression of 
terror on Jo’s thin face, and hear the pitiful 
quiver in her voice. Then a picture of poor Jo 
left alone in the attic, rose before her; Jo with 
no one to love her in all the world; the child's 
soft, grey eyes filled with tears at the thought. 

No, she would rather not go away with 
mother, unless Jocould come too. Oh! if God 
would only let the beautiful Herald Angels take 
them all away together. She was getting very 
drowsy, but she did not want to go to sleep, 
lest she might not see the angels if they came 
that night. 

Suddenly a new thought came to her; she 
had heen taught at Sunday School that God 
hears people when they pray, and Jo had prayed 
just before she fell asleep; God heard her 
prayer, Elsie believed that, and surely He would 
hear her, if she prayed too. 

Then she folded her little hands, and, with 
her eyes still fixed on the narrow strip of star- 
lit sky, murmured in a low hushed voice :— 

‘‘ Dear God, when the beautiful angels come 
for mother, do please tell ’em to take me and 
Jo along with her, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” That was all, then a peaceful expres- 
sion stole over the small, white face, and very 
soon little Elsie was sleeping peacefully, while 
far away the stars were still glittering brightly 
in the clear Christmas sky. 

All was silent in the dreary attic, broken 
only now and again by a low moan from the 
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dying woman as rapidly her life ebbed away. 
Presently there was a slight movement in the 
bed, net enough to waken little Elsie, or Jo, 
who, tired out with her long day at the factory, 
was sleeping soundly. Then, for a few moments, | 
all was still again, till suddenly another sound | 
echoed through the room, more of a sigh than a 
breath; it was repeated two or three times, 
then ceased, followed by a deep solemn silence | 
—the silence of death. | 


The clock had just struck five on the morn- 
ing of Christmas Day; the weather was 

cold and raw, and there was a stillness in the 

air, that solemn stillness that comes only at 

early dawn. 

Suddenly an awful sound came _ ringing 
through the silence; it was only one word, but 
as it rang out loud and clear on the frosty air 
windows were thrown up and doors opened as 
if by magic, and in a few minutes numbers of 
people were rushing along the cold, slippery 
streets, forgetful of the bitter weather, with its 
cruel, freezing blast. 

“Fire! fire!’ The word was caught up and 
carried along, as in breathless excitement the 
seething throng of human beings moved on. 

‘*‘Hawker’s buildings are on fire,” so the 
cry went; the wretched tenements where 
lived, herded together, several families, dragging 
out a miserable existence of misery and 
poverty. 

It was well that such a place should be 
wiped off the earth, but what of the human 
lives within ? Ah! what of them? 

Quickly the fire engines came along the road 
at terrific speed. Not a second was lost, as on 
and on they went, until at length the court was 
reached, and the horses dashed into a lane so 
narrow, that there was only just room to admit 
of their tremendous burden. But suddenly, 
just as the firemen came in full sight of the 
blaze, and a loud cheer rose from the crowd 
behind, the horses came to a standstill, for the 
blind alley was not more than eight feet wide, 
therefore it was an impossibility for either 
engines or fire escapes to enter it. 

The men stood helpless before the enemy, as 
they gazed at the doomed house at the far end 
of the lane. 

Butthere was no time to waste in vain regrets, 
for as one voice there came a cry from hundreds 
of lips. 

‘“‘There’s a family in one of the attics. One 
attic is empty, but a sick woman and her chil- 
dren are in the other.” 

A scene of wildest excitement ensued, women 
shrieked, men ran helplessly hither and thither, 
but ere long numbers appeared carrying buckets 
of water, which were dashed in through the 
lower doors and windows of the house. 

Several attempts were made by brave firemen 
to reach the top landing, but no one could go 
more than a few steps up the second flight ere 
they were beaten back by the suffocating 
smoke, while huge tongues of flame issued from 
the doors along the passages; and mingled 
with the sound of breaking glass, came the 
hissing of fire, as it leapt out of the windows. . 

It would be certain death to try to reach the 
attic, the poor desolate, little attic, so far from 
human help with its one window, and that but 
a small skylight in the roof, through which it 
was impossible for the inmates to escape. At 
length a hydrant was got to work, and the 
spectators breathlessly watched the battle 
between fire and water. Tne latter was the 
stronger, and very soon the cruel, hungry flames 
were quenched. 

(Concluded on page 394.) 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Miss Octavia Hill has written one of her 
statesmanlike letters to the Times in opposi- 
tion to the ‘‘ housing of the poor” schemes 
of the London County Council. She points 
out that such claims will interfere with the 
efforts of private benevolence, and also 
with those practical business plans for 
building new houses for the poor as an 
employment of capital, by means of which, 
conducted under some control from con- 
science, it is alone possible to secure 
a general improvement in such _ vast 
arrangements as the housing of the 
hundreds of thousands of families of 
the poor. She begs the public to face the 
fact that the London County Council 
cannot possibly house the whole of the poor 
of geal pe while, if they do not do that, 
they tax a portion of the poorest, as well 
«4 the whole of the rest of the community, 
for the benefit of the comparatively few 
whom the Council’s dwellingsdo accommo- 
date. It needs to be pointed out to the 
working classes that they are really them- 
selves, as a whole, losers 


N 


by State! 


Socialism, for if they suppose that it is | 
objected to on the part of the middle-class 
ratepayer because he dislikes - further 
increase of his own taxation, the natural 
selfishness of human nature comes into 
play, and the advccates of public bodies 
managing everything at the ratepayers’ 
cost, have a clear course to gaining entire 
control of public affairs. The enormous 
increase of local debt, far exceeding the 
reductions made in the National Debt, is 
already a serious matter. 
* * * 

Are the ‘‘ Social Democrats”’ of German 
politics the same sort of ‘‘ Socialists’ as 
the persons taking that name in this 
country? Do they advocate everything 
being managed by what they call ‘‘ the 
State,’ which means by paid officials, 
instead of by private enterprise, and the 
abolition as rapidly as possible of private 
ownership or profit? The shades of 
difference amongst other countries’ 
political parties are difficult to grasp, 
and perhaps some correspondent knowing 
Germany well can enlighten me. I 
ask because I have learned with some 
regret that the women of he Social 
Democratic party of Germany are to be 
excluded from the International Congress 
of Women next year, by the determination 
of the German women of different opinions 
who are taking a share in the arrangements. 
I feel very strongly that every exclusion of 
this sort will weaken and diminish the 
value of the Congress, and as far as I am 
at present informed there seems no just 
reason for this particular decision. No one 
can be less a Socialist than I am personally, 
since I see in it the death of all industry 
and progress, the triumph of the Herald 
of a majority, and a full stop to all those 
advances of thought and ways of living 
that, being reforms, must always be un- 
popular in their beginning, and therefore 
must necessarily be opposed by officialism. 
But the fact that socialism thus presents 
itself to some minds is assuredly no valid 
reason for refusing the Socialists’ expression 
of their views, at what purports to be a 
congress, not of some sections of women, but 
of organised women in general. 

* * * 

‘Social Democracy ’”’ being proscribed 
and subject to legal punishments in Ger- 
many, it follows that the men of that party 
are ardent advocates of the right of women 
to share in public life. Never was there 
an unpopular cause in which women were 
not found ready to bear a part, and never 
either was there an instance in which men 
engaged in such dangerous and unprofitable 
struggles were not willing to allow women 
to share the proscription and disadvantage ! 
It is only when the victory is won, or in 
places where the self-same principles may 
be safely expressed, that the men are 
enemies of women’s equality of expression 
and influence and effort. It is so in the 
case in hand. I am assured that the only 
men friends of women’s freedom and equality 
in Germany are the ‘‘ Social Democrats ” ; 
but here, the poor things who are the 
leaders of the Socialist party, Belfort Bax. 
and others of his kidney, are amongst the 
most insolent and blatant defenders of 
‘‘the grey supremacy of man” and up- 
holders of the eternal inferiority of women. 
That is why I want to understand if the 
two sets of men are the same sort of per- 
son, or if in Germany the Social Democrats 
are only advocates of ‘‘ women’s rights”’ 
to be fined or imprisoned for free speech. 


Returning to the subject of the housing 
of the poor, and Miss Octavia Hill’s objec- 
tion to the spasmodic schemes of the 
London County Council, perhaps some of 
our readers may need reminding of how 
successfully she for several years worked 
for the inhabitants of an extremely poor 

of London. Mr. Ruskin purchased 
or her some vi r courts, and she, 
assisted by other ladies, proved that if the 
homes were well kept by the landlord, as 
far as his proper share of the undertakin 
extended, the wives and mothers would 
use their utmost endeavours to improve 
their personal domestic arrangements. If 
the homes of the very poor are extremely 
dirty and ill-kept, it is partly because they 
have not the time to give to cleaning, or 
the money to spend upon the necessary 
appliances, but partly also because they 
are discouraged by the surroundings amidst 
which they are placed, and the state of 
their habitations. Miss Hill’s manage- 
ment was conducted entirely on a business 
basis, and she proved conclusively that the 
homes of the very poor can be greatly 
improved by the friendly offices, distinct 
from what is commonly known as charity, 
of the better-instructed and _better-off 
members of society. In recognition of all 
that she has done in this connection her 
portrait was recently presented to her by 
a body of subscribing friends. The meet- 
ing for the purpose was held at Grosvenor 
House, the Duchess of Westminster pre- 
siding, and the Dean of Ripon, formerly a 
close watcher of Miss Hill’s work, when 
he was rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
square, made the presentation. 


™ % *# 

The chairman of the East End Dwellings 
Company writes to the Times to endorse 
Miss Hill’s opinion as to private enterprise 
being superior to the limited and red-tape 
controlled building by officials. The parti- 
cular site to which he refers is at Poplar. 
His committee made an offer for the land 
which was £400 in excess of the value 
assigned to it by the Council’s valuer; but 
when the plans, which were in all im- 
portant particulars a reproduction of those 
successfully employed elsewhere, were 
submitted to the Council, they raised 
objections, and a year passed by in fruit- 
less correspondence. At length arbitra- 
tion decided that in one point the plans 
should be changed. The company bowed 
to the decision, and submitted fresh plans ; 
these lay in the office of the County 
Council from July to November, and were 
then forwarded to the Local Government 
Board, which, in its turn, allowed them to 
lie unnoticed for four months longer. The 
Local Government Board then objected, 
‘‘amongst other things, to the fact that 
single-room tenements were to be provided, 
and it was stated that these could only 
be allowed on condition that they were 
inhabited by one MALE person only. Upon 
remonstrance the word male was dropped 
Upon further remonstrance, further con- 
cessions were made, but the Board 
resolutely refused to adopt the simple 
and natural course of leaving details of 
this kind to the discretion and good sense 
of landlords and the opera’ion of the local 
bye-laws against overcrowding. The con- 
sequence is that two years and a-half have 
elapsed and nothing has been done, and 
the Council is now preparing to put u 
buildings for itself, which confessedly will 
not realise a modest interest on outlay, but 
will impose an annual financial burden on 
two generations of Londoners.” 
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Mr. Lethaby delivered at the Women’s 
Institute the last lecture before the recess 
of the course which is being given there on 
Employments for Women. iar. Lethaby’s 
subject was the wide one of ‘Sundry 
Crafts for Women,’’ which gave him scope 
to run over a large number of suggestions. 
He thought that women who had studied 
art might branch out into new spheres. 
He lieved that pictures of a town or 
neighbourhood sould be readily bought, 
either by the local museum or residents, 
and he boldly declared that Turner’s art 
was only a ‘‘Glorified Topograpy!” Then 
he suggested that portrait painting was a 

ood field. He thought girls who could 
draw might turn out in a few hours like- 
nesses done in pencil or chalk for a guinea 
or two, that would be a medium between 
the five hundred guinea oil painting and 
the photograph. The fact- is, however, 
that the power of making a likeness in any 
medium is a rare one, and that nobody 
wants a hideous caricature, or even a 
beautiful object which does not resemble 
themselves at any price; were it not so 
difficult to paint a good portrait those who 
can do it would not be so highly re- 
munerated. 

* * —s 

Some other portions of the lecture did 
not seem very practical. China painting, 
for instance, was held up as a valuable 
opening. The Woman’s SiGcNaL readers 
will remember that about a year ago Miss 
Emily Hill fully inquired for us into the 
chances of success in this direction and 
found them very limited. The number of 
workers required is small and the wages 
paid even to those employed are very low. 

+ “* «* 


Success, the lecturer thought, would be 
reached by anyone’ who set up shop as a 
picture-frame carver and gilder. Other 
crafts mentioned as suitable were weaving, 
writing in illumination, heraldry, and 
working in and enamelling the precious 
metals. While on this last Mr. Lethaby 
suggested some dainty silver work for hat 
ornaments, in place of the present feather 
craze, and pointed out what beautiful 
aigrettes or other decorations might be 
made ‘‘for the price of a humming-bird’s 
corpse.” 

* * * 

In a very brief space of time the 
£100,000 asked for by the Sirdar to found 
a college for the boys of the Soudan was 
subscribed. A correspondent calls atten- 
tion to the fact that no proposal is included 
for giving any sort of instruction or train- 
ing to the girls of the same locality, and 
she urges that they should not be left in 
the chains of ignorance and superstition, 
but that some effort should be made to 
give them educational advantages also, or 
else their state will become worse even 
than at present as the elevation of their 
men makes the distance between them 


greater. 
* * * 


Though several Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciations have either held special meetings, 
or passed special resolutions at their 
ordinary meetings, in favour of the Peace 
Conference proposed by the Tsar, there 
has not been by any means the enthusiasm 
and general response from their ranks that 
there should have been, and as the time 
is growing short, it is much to be hoped 
that within the next month or so the 
question will be thoroughly taken up 
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throughout the branches of the associa- 
tion. The resolution passed at a town’s 


meeting called at Sheffield may be copied 


here as a sample of the sort of resolution 
which can be usefully passed :— 

‘“‘That this meeting deplores the waste and 
burden of the terribly increasing armaments of 
civilised nations, condemns the war spirit which 
calls for such immense expenditure, expresses 
its hearty appreciation of the Tsar’s peace mani- 
festo, and hopes that every assistance will be 
given by the British Government to the pro- 
motion of its objects, and to the establishment 
of tribunals for the settlement of international 
disputes, and that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Prime Minister and the Leader of 
the House of Commons.” 

* * * 


It is a great mistake to encourage 
national vanity or wound the pride o 
other nations. No doubt in every race of 
men the same characteristics can be found, 
and the principal obstacle to a better inter- 
national feeling is the Tower of Babel. 
The misunderstandiags which arise from 
men’s inability to comprehend each other’s 
speech are more real than any deeper-lyin 
facts of human character and nationa 
habits. But on the other hand, we should 
not omit to give praise where it is due; 
for it is thus that character is improved 
and noble virtues fostered. In so far as 
we women know—as facts prove to us— 
that the men of our race have qualities 
exceeding those of others, it becomes us to 
recognise and be thankful for, and infinitely 
proud of, the fact! And we do often have 
such assurances. We have recently had a 
magnificent illustration of .the different 
conduct of Englishmen from that of 
Germans and of Frenchmen in three great 
recent wrecks—the German ‘‘ Elbe,’’ the 
French ‘“ Bourgogne,” and the English 
‘* Mohegan.” 


* * * 


Every day’s evidence of the survivors of 
the ‘“‘ Mohegan” made it more clear how 
magnificent was the conduct of all the 
sailors on board her, and especially of the 
‘captain and his officers. ‘‘From the 
captain to the smallest cabin-boy, all were 
calm and brave,” says one of the women 
saved. The horrible selfishness and the 
cowardly terror when the crisis of fate 
came to the foreign men, were such that 
they saved no women at all, except—in the 
case of the ‘‘ Elbe’’—just one, who sur- 
vived in the water for many hours, only to 
hear, when at length she reached a boat, 
the suggestion that she should be “ hit on 
the head with an oar,” and to be left lying 
in the boat, when it was rescued, till the 
captain of the fishing smack insisted on the 
men helping her on board his craft. On 
the ‘‘ Mohegan,” though women were lost, 
it was not because of, but in spite of all 
that the sailors did. Brave, dear, 
commonplace British seamen, badly fed, 
wretchedly paid, themselves never sup- 
posing that they were heroes at heart—how 
splendid was the way in which they calmly 
faced their fate, aiding and not crushing 
the weak, till the sea swallowed all 
together! How great the contrast with the 
cowardly screaming crew of the ‘ Bour- 
gogne,” and the brutal gang who manned 
the ‘‘Elbe ”! Does it not make us proud to 
be Englishwomen ? 

* * * 


Not without pride in my sex, too, doI 


mast said in his evidence that ‘some of 
the gentlemen seemed frightened, but the 
ladies were all very quiet.’’ An interesti 
point is found in the evidence of the gir 
who was picked up after floating for hours 
clinging to an oar in the icy waves. She 
tells that again and again she felt disposed 
to let go and end her painful struggle, but 
that each time she remembered that one 
woman was saved from the “Elbe” after 
floating and swimming for nine hours, and 
she said to herself that what one could do 
another could copy. This is an encourage- 
ment to us all to do our very best ‘in that 
state of life unto which it shall please God 
to call us ’’; our example may help many 
other women to “hold on” hereafter. 

* * & 

Let it be added, that we honour the 
conduct of the brave men who manned the 
‘‘ Mohegan,” not because it was women 
that they saved, but because they nobly 
sacrificed themselves; not because their 
lives wera not as worth (perhaps better 
worth) saving as those for whom they 
so sacrificed their own, but because they 
‘faced, in the prime of their manly strength, 
the awful pangs of death calmly and 
bravely, for the sake of doing their duty to 
the passengers who had entrusted them- 
selves to the seamen’s care. It is not to 
save women and children just because they 
are such, that is the sailor's criterion of 
duty, it is to voluntarily give the place to 
the weaker and feebler that the latter 
could not force by cruel brute strength. 
An ordinary landsman at sea is as weak 
and helpless by comparison with the 
seasoned sailor as a woman usually is in 
conflict with a man’s strength of muscle. 

¥ * * 

The case of the ‘“‘ Londonian,” gone down 
in the Bay of Biscay since the ‘‘ Mohegan”’ 
disaster, shows what is the British seamen's 
chivalrous and noble notion. Another 
vessel, the ‘‘ Vedamore” bravely stood by the 
‘‘Londonian” through the storm, and, in 
one way and another, from time to time 
during the awful night, rescued a number 
of-those on board the doomed ship. There 
were no women—the passengers were only 
rough cattlemen—but the cattlemen were 
saved first when the chances came! 
The captain, the chief officer, the chief 
engineer, and many of the crew remained 
on board to die, and passed their passengers, 
though men, and rough, low men, first to 
the place of safety. Captain and crew were, 
happily, subsequently rescued by another 
vessel, but when they were lost by the 
‘““Vedamore’’ in the darkness, their fate} 
seemed sealed by their own generous con- 
duct. To me, such tales of the sea are grand ; 
far beyond the shooting with machine guns 
at half-mile range a horde of poor wretches 
armed with crusaders’ weapons and spears ! 
It is these sailors that assure me of the 
continuing greatness of our race, rather 
than the exploits of the much-honoured 
conquering General on the Nile. 


But such being the sailors’ tradition, it 
is obviously wide of the mark to say, as a 
certain London paper has done, th 
because women were saved from the 
‘‘Mohegan” ‘any pretence of equality 
between the sexes is disposed of at once.”’ 
On the contrary, it is to the self-same 
spirit of chivalry and nobility, possible in 
all men, that the sailors show, that women 
have to appeal for equal rights in daily life 
and every respect. Brute force can stand 


note that one of the sailors saved from the | aside, we sce, at the appeal of conscience and 
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sense of right, and we believe confidently 


that if the appeal to those higher 
mora traits be made hele acd 


steadily, the self-same spirit that makes 
the brave, strong sailor scorn to avail 
himself of his muscles and his sea know- 
ledge to save his own life at the expense 
of that of his male or female passengers, 
will act in men on shore, on men in civil 
life, and make them ashamed to cling 
to unfair privilege against women, and 
unjust domination over women, notwith- 
standing that they might continue to seize 

the advantages, if they 
pleased to avail themselves of all their 


on and hold to 


power to do so. 
* * * 


At the annual convention of the American 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Miss Willard’s vacant p!ace had, sadly, to 
be filled, and Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of 
Maine, was elected President of the Na- 


tional American W.C.T.U., with Mrs. 


8. M. D. Fry (editor of the Union Signal), 


as corresponding secretary, in place of Mrs. 


Katherine Lente Stevenson, who declined 
Miss Anna Gordon was made 
vice-president at large, the position formerly 


re-election. 
filled by the new president. 
* * a 


A long and stormy debate took place 
over the unfortunate ‘‘ Woman’s Temple,”’ 


the huge building at Chicago, on which the 


W.C.T.U. have spent so much without 


being able to redeem the mortgages or gain 
the real ownership. It was decided by a 
vote of 285 to 71 to abandon the Temple 
as an “affiliated ‘interest,”’ and cease to 


make any effort to redeem the 300,000 dols. 
of Temple trust bonds. 
Temple claimed that this was a repudiation 
of. a moral obligation, as the 


Temperance Union; they also bore on their 


face, however, that they were “issued by 


Matilda Carse as an individual,’ and this 
freed the W.C.T.U. from legal responsibilty. 
Miss Willard, nevertheless, recognised the 
moral obligation on the W.C.T.U. not to 
throw over the bondholders, who had sub- 
scribed on the faith of the endorsement. 
Some of these are poor people, and their 
cases are almost as tragic as the Liberator 
victims’ here. One poor elderly sister was 
told about, who, when she received the 
appeal, believed that the bonds would be 
surely redeemed, and mortgaged her little 
farm for seven years in the full faith that 
the interest on the bonds would pay the 
interest on her mortgage, and that the 
bonds would be redeemed in time for the 
redemption of her mortgage, while in the 
interim her money would have served and 
fructified under the care of her beloved 
Union. Now the bonds are repudiated, 
the Temple is abandoned, and _ she 
was face to face with starvation and 
the loss of her home. In this par- 
ticular case a portion of the money 
has been returned to the poor lender from 
the subscriptions raised for the Willard 
Memorial Fund; but many of the bond- 
holders can ill afford to lose their money, 
though few may be as badly off as that 
one. As one of the temperance papers 
says: “It is a dreadful state of affairs, 
whichever way one looks at it, and ought 
to be a lesson for ever to philanthropic 
and charitable organisations, not to under- 
take any gigantic schemes for money 
making.” 


The friends of the 


onds in 
question stated on their face that they 
were issued with the approval and for 
the purposes of the Women’s Christian 


little Elsie’s soul was far away beyond the 
mists of earth, where, perchance, her voice was 
ringing forth in a sweeter, holier strain, than 
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Chiistmas Stories 
(Continued from Page 891). 


It was far into Christmas day, before the 
The lower stair- 
cases in the house were entirely burned, while 
up the last and narrowest, the steps were 
charred, and blackened, and the baluster was 
completely burned away ; even the door leading 
into the attic had partly been burned, while 


firemen could reach the attic. 


great hungry flames had licked the bare boards, 
and blackened the walls, and little skylight. 


But there the flames had been stayed, and 
though a pall of blackness was spread ‘over 


everything in the room, yet nothing was burned, 


and the three sleepers lay as though in calm 


repose. 


Death had been very merciful with God's two 
children, whose last prayer, ere their lips were 
closed for ever, was a simple petition that 
neither of them might be left on earth without 


the other. 


Jo was lying with her arms tightly clasped 
round her mother’s neck, there were no signs of 
her having awakened, or having had any know- 
ledge of the roaring chasm beneath her, or the 
wild frenzied shrieks of the pitying crowd below. 


Then they turned to where little Elsie had 
fallen asleep the night before ; she had sunk to 
rest with a sweet smile on her pretty, dimpled 
face, and when all traces of smoke had been 
removed, those who stood gazing upon the quiet, 
still form, knew that to the child, whose soft 
breathing had ceased ere the Christmas sun 
arose, death had not come robed in terror. 


The small hands were folded over the heart 
that would never beat again, the lips were 
parted in a wondering smile, a smile that was 
hardly earthly, and illumined the small white 
face that lay there with closed eyes, as little 
Elsie slept the calm, sweet sleep of death. 


Tn the darkness of the night, when naught 
but the dim light of the stars shone into the 
bare, desolate attic, the child had prayed in the 
simple faith of childhood, that ere morning 
dawned, God would send the angels, ‘the 
beautiful Christmas angels,’ to take her, and 
those she loved, to be with Him for evermore. 


And God had heard her prayer; aye, and 
answered it, for on that Christmas day, when 
the lips of thousands were singing the hymn, 
that hdd echoed forth in the sweet, quivering 
voice of the child-singer the evening before, 


even the beautiful Christmas hymn she sang 
below :— 


‘Hark! the Herald Angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.”’ 


A coxp, unkind word checks and withers the 
blossom of the dearest love, as the most delicate 
rings of the vine are troubled by the faintest 
breeze. 


* * * 


It is impossible to make people understand 
their ignorance, for it requires knowledge to 
perceive it; and, therefore, he that can perceive 
it, hath it not.—Jeremy Taylor. 

* * * 


An ydil man is like an hous that hath noone 
walles ; 


The develes may enter on every syde. 
—Chawucer. 
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CINDERELLA IN EGYPT. 


WE may find sermons in stones, but who would 
look for fairy tales in a sand-heap ? 

Nevertheless, in the last tomb of the last 
king of the twenty-sixth dynasty, lies buried 
the original story of Cinderella and her slipper. 

There is, indeed, only one variation of any 
consequence between the two versions, and the 
ancient one is certainly the more romantic. 
Cinderella’s princely admirer finds in her lost 
shoe a clue to his vanished enchantress, but 
King Psammetichus falls over head and ears in 
love with he knows not whom from only seeing 
her sandal. 

The ancient Cinderella was a beautiful Greek ; 
Sappho calls her Doricha, and that was most 
likely her proper name, but the Gréek people, 
with whom fairness of skin was one of the 
highest qualities of female beauty, named her, 
from the loveliness of her complexion, Rho- 
dopis, that is Rosy Cheeks, and as Rosy Cheeks 
she is known in history. 

She is mentioned by several writers, but the 
slipper story rests on the authority of lian. 
He relates it as having occurred to Psammeti- 
chus. 

There were three kings of the name, and he 
probably meant the third (Psametik III. of the 
Sculptures), the last of the dynasty of the 
Saite kings, who, were conquered and deposed 
by Cambyses the Persian. 

Rhodopis was originally a slave and a fellow 
bondswoman of ‘sop, the writer of fables, in 
the house of Iadmon of Samos; and, like the 
heroine of the modern tale, a menial and 
drudge, so the parallel holds good from the 
beginning. Like Cinderella, too, she had a 
fairy godmother, but a more powerful and 


lavish one, and her name was Aphrodite. 


This patroness procured her liberty and 
heaped upon her riches; and Rhodopis, to 
make her name immortal by an offering such 
as had never been made before, dedicated with 
a tenth part of her property a quantity of iron 
spits in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
this extraordinary gift was still to be seen there 
in Herodotus’ time. 

Some also say that she built one of the 
Pyramids of Egypt: but as Herodotus re- 
marks, those who say so evidently know 
nothing about it; and. however this may be, 
if Rhodopis was not so simple as our 
own Cinderella, she was, at all events, more 
lucky; and if her coachman, and _ horses, 
and chariots were really rats and mice and 
pumpkins, they never resumed their proper 
shape; and no disenchanting clock sent her 
hurrying back to her scullery, one shoe off and 
one shoe on. Midnight never struck for her, 
and she lost her shoe in quite another way. 

At the time I speak of she was said to be the 


‘| most beautiful woman in Egypt, and she lived 


at Naucratis, a port on the Canopic branch of 
the Nile, founded in the preceding reign by 
colonists from Miletus; and though a born 
Greek, living in a Greek city, it pleased her now 
and then to play the Egyptian, and to adopt the 
manners and fashions of her new country: 
And so it came about that one morning, 
before the sun was yet high, she went down, 
just as did Pharaoh’s daughter, with her maidens 
to bathe in the Nile. 

At a short distance from the bank she left 
her litter, and sought a secluded creek, where, 
screened in by the feathering papyrus, she 
would be undisturbed and unseen from the busy 
river, and there her girls unmade their toilet. 
Now the banks of the father of rivers are hard in 
places—a mixture of sand and clay baked by 
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the scorching ‘sun, and rough to delicate feet. 
So Rhodopis did not quit her sandals until the 
moment when she stepped down into the still, 
cool water, herself as white and rosy as the 
lotuses around her. 

There, half wading and _ half swimming, 
she played and frolicked, happy in the pure 
joy of living, like the gay butterflies that 
fluttered about the rushes. She gathered hand- 
fuls of lotuses, and threw them away again; 
and then, in a lazy fit, she floated on her 
back, and gave herself up to thoughts on 
things in general, and on herself in particular. 
But to return to her sandals, which she had 
kicked off on the fiver’s brink. They lay as 
she had left them, a pair of dainty shoes fit 
for such dainty feet. They were em. 
broidered in gold and brilliant colours with a 
quaint pattern, and with the ever-present lotus, 
and most curious of all, the upper surface of 
the sole, on which her foot rested, bore the 
figure of a captive with bound arms, on one 
sandal an Egyptian, on the other a Greek—a 
fanciful way of suggesting the dominion of 
their owner over the hearts of two nations. 

Now it chanced that just above, sailing 
round in a high circle, a mere speck in the 
dancing blue sky, was an eagle, and as the 
sandals glittered by the water's edge they 
caught his eye. Now, whether he thought they 
were good to eat or whether he was a bird of 
cultivated taste, I know not, but straightway he 
swooped and seized one. 

Rhodopis, roused from her reverie by the 
rush of wings, caught sight of the great bird 
as it flew off, and, frightened, set to scream- 
ing and then ducked. By the time she had 
recovered herself and taken in what had hap- 
pened, the eagle and her sandal were in the 
next parish. 

Of course, directly it was all over, her girls, 
who had been busy telling one another secrets, 
began in their alarm to hide everything away 
in a place of safety, as if they expected a 
whole phalanx of eagles were coming to carry 
off their mistress’ clothes. And no doubt they 
had some reason for their concern, for ancient 
ladies had a variety of amiable little ways of 
producing sympathy in their slaves when things 
went wrong; and Rhodopis, sweet as she was 
to look at, was like the rest. But after all it 
was not a very serious matter, for Rosy Cheeks 
had cupboards full of sandals at home, and 
besides, her litter was only round the corner, 
so, after her first astonishment and fright were 
over, she thought little more aboutit. But, 
this event was in reality the turning point of 
her life, for what did this mysterious bird do 
but fly straight away with his prey over the 
Delta, far up the long river to Memphis, and 
there, as if his mission ended, he dropped the 
sandal before the judgment seat of King 
Psammetichus. 


The King was sitting in the open air, close to 
the city gate, dispensing justice to his subjects. 
The sun was hot, and the imaginations of 
plaintiff and defendant equally inventive and 
inexhaustible, so Psammetichus was bored, his 
thoughts wandered far away and he fell to 
building castles in the air. Now, no Oriental 
could ever build acastle in the air, or otherwise, 
without giving it a mistress; so he pleased him- 
self by imagining for his ideal palace an ideal 
beauty. He pictured her with the eyes of the 
gazelle, the voice of the nightingale, the lithe- 
ness of the panther, the tread of a goddess ; and 
as his thoughts dwelt still on the dainty toes 
that hardly pressed the ground they rested on, 
the sandal fell from heaven plump at his roya 
feet. Astonished out of all dignity, he jumped 
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up, stared up into the sky and down at the 
slipper, and then stooped and picked it up, 
for no one had dared to touch it. 
it a goddess’s ? 
little shoe, but certainly an earthly one, 
with the print of five little toes distinctly 
marked on it—the very little toes he had just 
been dreaming of. Then of a sudden it became 
plain to him. It was an answer from the gods 
to the wishes he had just been indulging in—he 
had planned a castle, here was a mistress for it. 
‘* Let search be made,” cried he, ‘for her who 
owns this sandal, and by these signs shall you 
know her: Whomsoever the shoe fits, and who 
has the fellow shoe, and who can explain the 


Was 


No; it was a_ lovely 


symbol on the sole, she is the rightful owner ; 


bring her to me, that I may make her my 
queen.” To hear was to obey, and the mes- 
senger started on his search. Many days he 
travelled down the Nile, making proclamation 
of the will of Psammetichus as he went, bear- 
ing the sandal on a cushion. 


And wherever he 
came through the whole land of Egypt there 
was a routing out of cupboards and a hunting 
up of left-off shoes, in case by chance there 
might be found among them a match for the 
wonderful sandal; but none came to light, and 
the maidens were left forlorn. 

At last he came to Naucratis, and when the 
proclamation reached the ears of Rhododis she 
remembered the rape of her sandal, and knew 
herself the one sought for by the king. The 
ambassador was admitted to her presence, and 
then at last the shoe fitted. 


Egypt’s master.” And then she went with 
him to Memphis, and when the king saw her, 
he succumbed at once to the charm of her love- 
liness ; he did as he had promised and made 
her his queen. And the rosy-cheeked Greek 


slave sat beside Psammetichus on the throne of 


Pharaoh. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


A Hui Frienp writes regarding the anti- 
suffrage Mr. Madison :— 

It may interest readers of the Woman’s Si1cnaL to 
know that in 1893 and 1895, when contesting 
Central Hull, this same Mr. Madison, M.P., 
being desirous of obtaining the help of the 
Women's Liberal Association there, posed as 
an ardent Suffragist, and asked jn a public 
meeting, ‘Why married women should be 
excluded from the franchise ?"’ but his tactics 
were seen through, and help refused. He lost 
bothelections. Mr. Madison forgot the above 
facts when speaking at Leicester against 
Woman's Suffrage. 

We do not quite know what our correspondent 
means by “his tactics were seen through,” but, 
unworthy though the reason, no doubt the fact 
that a woman's association refused to help him 
accounts for Mr. Madison’s change of Suffrage 
views. How can women be worthy of the 
Suffrage if they do not want to elect Mr. 
Madison, M.P.? 


Mrs. Satis writes : 

I have just read your paragraph, page 327, about 
marriage vow of obedience, and your readers 
may like to know thata lady relative of mine 
was married in the Church of England by a 
clergyman who agreed to leave out this vow— 
h- said the only necessary part of the service 
to muke the marriage legal was the phrases 
declaring mutnal consent. Another lady 
relative of mine, who objected to the prayer 
for a numerous family as her husband could 
not afford it, got another Church of England 
clergyman to leave out the phrases regarding 
the “fruitful vine’ and the ‘ olive branches.” 

In reply to our correspondent’s question, 


the address of the British Association for the 
Promotion of Science is Burlington House, 
London, W. 


‘¢ And here,” cried 
Rhododis, ‘‘is the fellow shoe; and this is why 
I wear these symbols on the soles—as Greece 
is captive to my beauty, so shall Egypt be, and 
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A TRIBUTE TO WOMEN BY 


HALL CAINE. 


I tamxk it may be said truthfully that the 
position of woman in England and America 
during the last fifty or sixty years has very 
materially changed. At the beginning of that 
time, woman’s place was almost entirely de- 


pendent upon her agreeableness and usefulness 
to man, and for many centuries, in the older 
countries, there had been no idea in the heads of 
legislators that she possessed any legal rights 
except those of marrying and giving in marriage 
and ruling over the kitchen and nursery. If 
she was married, the law regarded her as one 
with her husband, with the slight anomaly 
that all that was her’s was his, and that all 
that was his was hisown. This was no doubt 
due to the fact that the law-makers were men. 
Hence there was truth in Mrs. Browning's 
lament of ‘‘ women sobbing out of sight because, 
men made the laws.”” But all this is changed. 
Women now practically are on an equality with 
man, and the legal subordination of one sex to 
the other is gone. The old idea that man and 
wife are one is completely exploded; indeed, it 
is not impossible that future legislation may 
decree that under certain circumstances the 
woman is both. 


During the past few years woman has entered 
into nearly all professions hitherto controlled by 
men, and she has acquitted herself in most of 
them with credit and honour: in literature 
and journalism, and painting, as well asin the 
drama, which appears to be even more properly 
her domain than man’s domain. And, if Byron 
is right, that the true touchstone of desert is 
success, then the success of women during the 
last sixty years is the justification of their 
emancipation. No other century has produced 
80 many eminent women as the last sixty years. 
Only to choose a few names at random, one 
may recall Florence Nightingale, among the 
heroines of the hospital, and in literature and 
art George Eliot, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charlotte Bront, Emily Bront, Jean Ingelow, 
Christina Rossetti, and Mrs. Carlyle. And 
when we come to the dramatic art, there are no 
end of illustrious names, Mrs. Siddons, Fanny 
Kemble, Sarah Bernhardt, Eleonore Duse, 
Mme. Ristori, Charlotte Cushman, Ellen Terry, 
not to attempt to call further the long roll of 
distinguished women still happily among us. 


“ Speaking for myself, I cannot but regard this 
change in the position of women with the 
greatest satisfaction. The altered condition is, 
no doubt, having its effect on the character of 
the sex. Every reader of the novels of the 
beginning of the century—Jane Austen’s, for 
example in which the most beautiful charac- 
teristic of woman seems to be that she should 
be without character*—must realise that the old 
types are superannuated. Woman at the end 
of the nineteenth century may be open to 
criticism at certain points, but it cannot be said 
of her that she is characterless. For my own 
part I am much impressed with the change 
which the altered conditions are bringing about. 
The necessity to fight the world on its own 
terms, to compete with men in professions 
hitherto controlled by them, is developing a 
type of woman that is, I think, immensely 
attractive. The little armour of mannishness 
which is being put on in the same way and for 
much the same reason as Rosalind dons the 


* The Editor must enter a protest; Jane Austen's de- 
lightful women have strong and marked characters. Fancy 
describing Elizabeth Bennett, Emina Woodhouse, or even 
gentle, but firm, Fanny Price, in that way, Mr. Caine! 
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doublet and hose, ‘let lie within what woman’® 
fear there will,’ is, I think, a very touching 


and beautiful characteristic. This characteristic, 
if I may reveal a secret of the literary work- 
shop, lay at the root of my conception of 
the daring and perhaps audacious, but sweet and 
pure character of Glory Quayle. 
Speaking as a man, I could wish to say how 
conscious men are of the disadvantages under 
which women labour in their struggle for success 
in the various walks of artistic life. We hear 
occasionally of masculine jealousy—that women 
are competing only too successfully with some 
of us in some professions ; but I will not believe 
that any man worthy of the name ever yet 
owed ® woman a grudge, because she was 
beating him in his craft. When a woman 
¢rosses our path in her struggle for livelihood 
and reputation, a manly man tries to see that 
she has a fair play and every chance and every 
brotherly help that a man’s hand can give her. 
We remember our own knockdown blows,: and 
if we have got up and fought again, and perhaps 
conquered, we remember how much more the 
like of them may hurt a woman than a man. 
Above all, we cannot forget that the mere fact 
of her sex, for which a brave girl asks no 
quarter, is a constant danger and disadvantage, 
and that to band ourselves together against 
those who are selfish and cruel is the best and 
highest chivalry that is left to gentlemen in the 
nineteenth century.” 


DONT “SHOW OFF” THE 
BABY. 


Ong of the most important rules is that which 
demands perfect quiet for baby during the first 
months of its existence. 

Babies are fussed over, talked to, and handled 
into a state which is sure to leave the nerves of 
the child in a thoroughly wrought-up con- 
dition. 

The less notice outside its physical needs 
given the tiny one during the first year of its 
sojourn here below the better. 

Allow the little frame to become accustomed 
+0 the strain upon it so necessary when making 
+he acquaintance of this restless, rioting world 
of ours. 

It is wise to continue this wholesome neglect 
through childhood, though very many mothers 
imagine that a child is rendered shy if it is not 
pushed ahead a little each day while it is in the 
nursery. 

Baby is compelled to make friends with every 
stranger who appears. 

It is kissed when it wants to be let alone. 

If it has a cunning trick it is coaxed and 
teased into exhibiting it. 

As baby grows older the same methods are 

pursued; the poor child is marshalled into the 
dining-room to be put through its paces; play 
is interrupted, and the little one fretted into 
a state of nervousness that brings too often a 
punishment that is undeserved. 
‘ When your smiling friend asks in dulcet tones 
to ‘‘see the baby,” do not hesitate to say ‘‘ No,” 
especially if she is merely a chance caller, one 
of many who think it necessary to make the 
request out of politeness. 

There is always some good excuse for refusing 
to put the baby through a succession of “‘ shows,” 
and unless she is @ special friend the chances are 
that your visitor will simply look upon the 
refusal as sparing her an infliction, and the baby 
will be all the better for his comparative 
seclusion 


A HAPPY 
BABIES. 


An ingenious lady, a baby lover, has invented 


and patented an entirely new system of dress- 


ing babies. We all of us know the orthodox 
fashion of wrapping the poor little mite round 


and round and turning it over and over in the 
course of fitting it into a series of garments. 
An expert and well-trained nurse can put on 
the baby’s clothes with a minimum of move- 
ment, but the most accomplished one cannot 
avoid poking the little arms through one arm- 
hole and another and turning the wearied and 
alarmed infant over several times. Baby 
almost invariably expresses its opinion of the 
proceeding by wild shrieks throughout the 
process. Mrs. Garling Drury has applied her 
wits to this problem tosome purpose. She has 
so arranged a series of long clothes (very much 
the same as usual in detail) that they can be 


put on all at once. The garments are tied 


together in various ingenious ways, and have to 
be prepared completely before the baby is taken 
up. The clothes, thus arranged, are laid down 
on the bed—for choice, a hot-water bottle can 
be placed inside them while the baby is washed 
—and then he is brought and laid down on the 
already warm and comfortable towelette and 
gowns, which can be completely fastened up 
without his being moved even once. The arms 
in every garment tie over, so that there are no 
armholes to force the delicate little bones 
through. The long flannel petticoat, the gowns, 
and the pilch and napkins, are all fixed either 
by buttons or strings in sush a manner that 
when the baby is dressed it bears the ordinary 
appearance, and is thoroughly protected, but 
has no pins in it, and has not been twisted 
about at all. 

The outer robes can be had just as beautifully 


trimmed as the most exacting mother could 


desire. A dainty one of China silk, trimmed 
with good lace and smocked at the waist, is 
specially provided for outdoor wear, and is 


fastened into the long cloak in such a way 
that these can both be put on together, saving 
changing the dress when the baby is to be 
carried out. The hood is also fixed on to the 
top of the cape. This is the only and one point 
in the whole arrangement that does not please 
me, as I am inclined to be afraid that a nurse 
who is not very careful might let the cloak pull 
down on her arm sufiliciently to give a drag on 
the little neck from the hood attached to it. 
All the rest, including the ingenious little 
hand-knitted woollen shoes, so shaped at the 
ankles that they cannot be kicked off, have 
my hearty approval, and I strongly recommend 
mothers to see a set. 
tied up as they will have to be put on and 
worn. 


They are sent ready 


Made on a similar principle is the Aliéné 


invalid nightdress, a sketch of which, showing 
how the sleeve unfastens, can be seen in the 
advertisement. 
unfastens in one and another place in a most 
ingenious way, so that it comes in two halves 


The whole nightdress unties or 


at length, and so can be very easily changed in 
a bedridden case, or facilitates putting on poul- 
tices, using an embrocation, and all other 
necessary attentions in sickness. Two or three 
in flannelette would be an ideal New Year's gift 
to a poor invalid. Mrs. Drury is to be much 
congratulated upon her successful thought over 
a multitude of details resulting in such ingenious 
and comfortable garments. Descriptive circu- 
lars or the articles themselves can be had by 
post—17, The Broadway, West Norwood, 
London. 


THOUGHT FOR| 


bymn. 
One day W.H. Doane called upon her—Miss 


A BLIND COMPOSER OF 
3,000 HYMNS. 


ProBaBLy few people who have sung any of the 
many hymns written by Fanny Crosby have 
given the slightest thought to the personality of 
the author ; nevertheless her hymns are, per- 
haps, more widely known than those of any 
other living writer, and her own life shows how 
much may be accomplished by one deprived of 
one of the best gifts of Heaven—the sense of 
sight. For Fanny Crosby (Mrs. Van Alstyne) has 
been blind ever since she was six weeks old, yet 
she has never murmured at her misfortune, but 
has given, instead, a matchless example of the 
power of joyful song. 

To begin at the be, g, she was born in 
Southeast, New York, March 24, 1820. When 
six weeks of age she became blind. The appli- 
cation of hot poultices to her eyes during an 
illness destroyed the optic nerve. At fitheani 

ears of age she entered the Institution for the 
Blind in New York City, where she was 
educated. 


MISS CROSBY’S EARLY HYMNS AND POEMS, 


In 1847 Miss Crosby became a teacher in this 
school, and continued her work there for 11 
years, teaching English grammar, literature, and 
Greek and Roman and American history. 
While she was teaching she wrote the words to 
many songs for George F. Root. Among them 
were “ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,’ ‘ There's 
Music in the Air,” ‘“ Hazel Dell,” ‘ Honey. 
suckle Glen,” ‘‘Good-bye, Proud World, I’m 
Going Home ”—all popular in their day. She 
likewise wrote the words for the cantatas of 
“The Flower Queen” and “The Pilgrim 
Fathers.” Her first Sunday-school hymn was 
written for William B. Bradbury. 

As early as 1844 she published a volume of 
verse entitled ‘‘The Blind Girl, and other 
Poems.” A second volume, ‘Monterey, and 
Other Poems,” followed five years later, and in 
1858 “A Wreath of Columbia’s Flowers” 
appeared. These publications, though of much 
merit, did not bring her fame. It is as a writer 
of Gospel hymns that she is known the world 


over. 


She has supported herself by writing hymns 
for the last 830 years or more. She has written 
8,000 hymns for Philip Phillips, S. J. Vail, Rev. 
Ssmuel Alman, H. P. Danks, W. H. Doane, H. 
P. Main, J. R. Sweeney, W. J. Kirkpatrick, Ira 
D. Sankey, and others. 

When Miss Crosby composes her hymns. she 
withdraws into a room where, sitting alone with 
a little hymn-book pressed to her brow, she 
allows her thoughts full play. She never writes 
her hymns out, but composes the stanzas one 
by one until the whole hymn is completed, then 
she dictates it to an amanuensis. Her memory 
is remarkable. As an instance of this she 
states that Philip Phillips had once asked her 
to write the words of forty hymns, the titles of 
which he read to her. These titles she retained 


in her memory, and one by one she composed 


the hymns. When the forty were finished 
she dictated them, titles and all, to an 
amanuensis ! 


WROTE HER MOST FAMOUS HYMN IN FIFTEEN 
MINUTES. 


‘‘ Safe in the Arms of Jesus” is her favourite 
It was written in fifteen minutes. 


Crosby told me—and said, “I have forty 
minutes in which to catch my train, and I 
want to take with me the words to this music.” 
And he hummed the melody. ‘‘Can you do 
it?” he asked. Miss Crosby replied, ‘ All 
right ; I will do it.” In & quarter of an hour 
the hymn, “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” was 
completed. ‘It was an inspiration,” she 
explains. 

It is difficult to choose for special mention 4 
few out of the large number of hymns that she 
has written, but here is a list of some of the 
best known and most popular: ‘Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus,” ‘Pass Me Not, O Gentle 
Saviour,” ‘Rescue the Perishing,” ‘I am 
Thine, O Lord,” ‘To the Work,” ‘ There’s & 
Cry from Macedonia,” ‘‘ Jesus, Dear, I come to 
Thee,” ‘Light and Comfort of My Soul,’ 
“ There's a Gentle Voice Within,” “The Bright 
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Forever,” ‘Close to Thee,” “ Lord, at Thy 
Mercy Seat,” ‘To God be the Glory,” “ Like 
the Sound of Many Waters,” “ Keep Thou My 
Way, O Lord,” “So Near to the Kingdom,” 
“QO Come to the Saviour, Believe in His 
Name,” “ Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross,” 
‘“*O My Saviour, Hear Me,” ‘Thro’ the New 
Jerusalem,” “ Jesus the Water of Life Will 
Give,” ‘‘ Saviour, More Than Life to Me.” 

There is no happier woman in all the world 
than this blind singer of God's praises. 


TO HELP AND BE HELPED. 


HOW WE MAY BEST APPROACH THE 
MEN AND WOMEN ABOUT US. 
Many of tho attitudes which men take toward 
each*other are not only unfruitful, but destruc. 
tive of fellowship and helpfulness. Those, for 
instance, who see nothing but the seamy side 
of men and women about them are entirely 
unable to do anything toward making their de- 
fective and faulty fellow-creatures better. More 
than this, they are themselves embittered and 
lowered in tone by their negative attitude toward 
those around them. Blindness to the faults of 
others is an evidence of lack of intelligence ; but 
one may see faults clearly and at the same time 
see them in right relations to the whole character. 
A clear-sighted, wholesome, healthful relation 
to our fellows involves discernment of their 
limitations, as a wholesome view of ourselves 
involves clear insight into our own weakness ; 
but such a relation involves still more a percep- 
tion of the inherent possibilities of growth and 
development which are a part of the most 

imperfect character. 

One of the finest attitudes which a 
man can take toward those with whom 
he associates is that of a learner. When we 
look to others, not to discover what is unlovely 
in them, or to fasten our attention specifically 
upon their limitations, but to get something 
from them which they have to teach us, we are in 
& position not only to be helped ourselves, but 
to help those with whom we are in fellowship. 
It ennobles any man or woman to be approached 
in this attitude; for willingness to learn involves 
a recognition of some kind of superiority. 

It is one of the secrets of a full life that the 
man who lives it continually gains from all 
those with whom he comes in contact their 
secrets of specific skill or information; and the 
men and women are few who have not some- 
thing in the way of experience, observation, 
talent, character, or temperament to convey to 
others. 
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ITYPISTS AT THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


Some two years ago the appointment of lady- 
typists to the House of Commons for the use 
of members formed a noteworthy departure 
from the traditions of Government sed tape. 
So novel and thoroughly fin-de-sizcle a scheme 
has been the subject of much comment by 
shorthand writers and typists throughout the 
United Kingdom, and se time to time 
readers have inquired of us if the experiment 
has been successful. In response to these 
enquiries we recently wrote to Miss Ashworth, 
the energetic young lady who was appointed, 
as her letter paper quaintly informs us, 
‘* Typists, with shorthand, to the Houses of Par- 
liament,” and received the following courteous 
ee 

“We have now two very nice rooms, and 
our work there has greatly increased. Very 
high speeds are required both in typing and 
shorthand, as the greater part of the work done 
for the M.P.’s is from dictation, and we had 
great difficulty at first in getting operators 
sufficiently expert. To meet this want we 
opened Typing and Shorthand Schools here 
some years ago, and are now able to draw 
most of the assistants we require from this 
source. There can,I think, be no doubt that 
the ‘ experiment’ tried in 1896, of giving Mem. 
bers facilities for doing their typing and short- 
hand work within the precincts of the House, 
has proved an unqualified success.” 

As the opinion of an expert in Shorthand and 
Typewriting, it is worthy of note that Miss 
Ashworth considers the calling one eminently 
suitable for women. She is, however, so keenly 
alive to the necessity of the would-be steno- 
grapher possessing a sound education that, 
notwithstanding a large number of applications, 
she will receive no pupil who does not possess 
this essential qualification and is therefore not 
likely to prove a success. As a result of this 
discrimination on her part, the operators trained 
in her establishment become first-class ex- 
ponents of the twin arts, and many of them are 
at the present time holding valuable posts as 
secretaries to Members of Parliament, while 
others have responsible positions in professional 
and commercial firms. — Writing Machine 
News. 


THE EXCHANGE OF HEARTS. 


My true love hath my heart, and I have his ; 
By just exchange the one to the other given. 
His heart I hold, and mine he cannot miss— 
There never was a better bargain driven. 


His heart in me keeps him and me in one: 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses 
ides, 
He a my heart for once it was his own ; 
I cherish his because in me it bides. 
My true love hath my heart and I have his. 
Sir Philip Sydney. 


Current Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Tue Council of Cambridge Training College 
have awarded the Gilchrist Pravelling Student- 
ship to Miss Margaret Punnett, B.A., London 
University. 

* * 

OxForD ASSOCIATION FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
Women.—The annual report for 1897-98 of the 
Association for promoting the Education of 
Women in Oxford states that the number of 
students remains about stationary—namely, 
201. In regard to the honours obtained the 
put year had been most successful. Eight 

rst classes were obtained in the Final Honour 
Schools—namely, two in Litera Humaniores, 
two in modern history, and four in English 
language and literature. To these eight must 
be added a ninth won by a student in the Uni- 
versity honour examination in modern lan- 
guages. The total number of those who 
obtained honours during the year was 46. The 
finances show un increase in the balance of 
£180. The council had resolved to make a 
grant of £40 to the library, £20 to the poor 
students’ fund, and to instruct the trustees to 
invest the sum of £50. All the donations and 
subscriptions could now be devoted to special 
funds. The council felt that this ought to be 
done when possible, but they also thought that 
one of the first things they ought to do when 
the improvement of their financial position was 
assured was to consider the best means cf 
reducing the cost of education to the 
students. 

* * 

A Hoperut Sicn.—The most striking and 
hopeful incident at the opening of the Cotton 
States Exhibition at Atlanta was an address by 
& negro orator, Mr. Booker Washington. He 
was invited by the committee of organisation 
to speak; he was listened to by a white and 
black audience, and he was applauded warmly. 
Blacks who had been slaves sat fraternally by 
the side of their former white masters who had 
fought vainly for four years to perpetuate their 
slavery. The orator hailed this as the jubilee 
year of the negro race and the ere of a 
new era; and so it is if his reception marks the 
birth of a new feeling among the dominant 
white race of the South. 

* * 


A MorHer’s OBJECTION TO VACCINATION 
Rerusep.—Curiously, the same Court at which 
recently a mother’s objection was received— 
Wrexham—has now seen a similar application 
refused ; probably the men on the bench were 
different on the two occasions. After a father 
had been granted exemption, Mrs. Amy Roberts, 
of Brynteg, asked for a similar certificate, but it 
was refused, the Bench informing her that the 
father was the legal representative of the child, 
and he must make the application. Besides, it 
was possible that he did not agree with the 
application. 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


and INVALIDS. 


Small size bottle sent post free for 1/6 
Mellin's Food Works, Peckham, 8.E. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizz Herirace. 
(First Class Diplomée Coo 


versal Cookery,” déc., dc.) 


A NICE LITTLE DINNER. 
Potage a l'Americaine. 
Oysters a la Créme. 
Ragodt of Mutton with Peas. 
Roast Woodcock. 
Swiss Jam Pudding. Pastry. 
Fish Straws. 


Tus menu is suited to the season. Recipes 


follow for all the dishes, excepting the pastry 
(any dainty sweet variety may be served) and 
the woodcock, which latter may, if more con- 
venient, be supplanted by any other game or 
poultry in season. But it should be a “roast” 
of some sort, as it is preceded bya ragoit. 


If woodcock be served, the hint to remember 


the slitted bacon for covering the breast, and 
the ie paso to baste well and not overcook 
the bird, may not come amiss. 

POTAGE A L’AMERICAINE. 

As usually made, this is a troublesome and 
costly affair. But with Maggi’s consommé for 
the foundation its preparation is simplified, 
and there are few nicer soups at any price. 
Dissolve two of the tubes of Maggi’s consommé 
in a pint ahd a half of boiling water, and add, 
while boiling, a tablespoonful and a half, scant, 
of French tapioca; stir while it boils slowly 
until the tapioca is done, about fifteen to twenty 
minutes ; when ready it will be quite trans- 
parent, then add a pinch each of sugar and salt, 
and a Ee of tomato pulp. This can be made 
from the thick part of bottled or canned 
tomatoes rubbed through a sieve if fresh ones 
are not available. Serve as soon as hot. 


OYSTERS A LA CREME. 


‘This is a delicious entrée. Strain a dozen 
oysters from their liquor and beard them, then 
cook together half an ounce of flour and three 
quarters of an ounce of butter, then stir in half 
® gill of milk, and about the same measure of 
oyster liquor, flavour’ with a little salt, a drop or 
two of anchovy essence, the same of lemon 
juice, and a minute pinch of freshly ground 
mace. Let this cook for a minute or two, then 
beat in the yolk of a small egg, with cream to 
make up half a gill ; let the whole re-heat with 
the oysters cut through, but avoid boiling 
them. Then serve with croutons round. 


RAGOUT OF MUTTON WITH PEAS. 


‘This will come as a welcome dish between 
the beef and turkey plats common to the festive 
-season. Take about a pound and a half of the 
best part of the neck, trimmed from fat, and 
sub-divided into neat pieces for serving. Fry 
in a little hot butter; fry also an onion and a 
small carrot’ sliced ; when browned pour off 
any fat, and add three gills of stock from 
‘mutton bones, a bay leaf, a couple of cloves, 
and some peppercorns, and simmer until tender, 
about two hours. Keep the meat hot while 
the gravy is boiled up with a large teaspoonful 
of browned flour and a bit of glaze the size of 
a large nut; it should be well reduced and 
-just coat the meat, which is to be dished with a 
tin of peas, heated, and served round. Tinned 

are more commonly used than the bottled, 
Put the latter are preferable, and should be 
used if possible. They are worth the little 
extra cost. This dish is the nicer for the 


kery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
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addition of a sheep's kidney, it adds so much 
to the gravy. Ifthe kidney be served, allow it 
half an hour for the cooking; but if only the 
gravy be wanted, add it at the beginning and 
remove when dishing the meat. 


Nore.—The onion, carrot, and rceorns 
are to be removed. , , ie 


SWISS JAM PUDDING, 

There are many good Swiss puddings, but 
this is really excellent. The materials are five 
ounces of strawberry jam, four level table- 
spoonsful of castor sugar, four ounces of fine 
bread crumbs, four ounces of beef suet chopped 
to dust, two ounces of grated cocoanut, un- 
sweetened (or reduce the sugar a little), two 
eggs and a quarter of a pint of skim milk. The 
dry materials are to be blended thoroughly ; 
then the » jam and milk beaten up well, 


and added little by little, the beating being con- 


tinued. If it can stand an hour before cooking, 


so much the better for the flavour. Bake in a | 


very moderate oven, increasing the heat 

towards the end for the top to brown a little. 

It shonld be covered in the early stage of the 

cooking. Fora dish of modgsate depth, allow 

about an hour and a half. Serve very hot with 

fine sugar sifted over. 
FISH STRAW. 

A very nice little savoury, and inexpensive. 
Sift two ounces of fine flour, add a pinch each 
of cayenne and white pepper, then rub in an 
ounce of bloater paste of first quality. Make 
into a smooth paste with cold water, then roll 
out and lay on an ounce and a half of fresh 
butter; then proceed as if making puff pastry 
of the ordinary kind, in the matter of “‘ folds” 
and “rests” in between. Finally, roll out 
thinly, cut into straws, and bake in a sh 
oven. Serve hot and crisp, dish lightly, and 
garnish prettily. Sprinkle with a pinch of 
coralline pepper. 


Cost, from 6s. 6d. to 7s., exclusive of the | 


game course. 


Mr. Joun Foster Fraser has been com- 
paring the English with the Burmese girl, not 
perhaps altogether to the advantage of the 
former. ‘I remember,” he says, “after being 


in Burmah sometimes, and seeing no ladies but | 


Burmese, how surprised I was when I first met 
an English lady again. She seemed so tall and 
graceless, her face so pasty, and her mouth so 
long, and her nose a great deal too big. Yet if 
I had met her in Regent-street on a bright 
afternoon I should have thought her a beanti- 
ful woman. The Burmese are always smiling ; 
and,” he adds, possibly as an excuse for his 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ when a little Burmese maiden 
smiles upon a rs lumbering six-foot Scot like 
myself the smile is something to dream about.” 
* 


THE road to home happiness lies over small 
stepping-stones. Slight circumstances are the 
stumbling-blocks of families. The prick of a 
pin, says the proverb, is enough to make an 
empire insipid. The tenderer the feelings, the 
painfuller the wound. 


THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, 
87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 

All Goods intended for Health and Progress 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clothing, 
Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List 
tree on application, or by post 1d. stamp. 


DecEemBER 22, 1898. 


THE CHILDREN. 
Gop bless the little children, 
Soar — sweet and fair, 
e bright young eyes, so strangely wise ° 
The bonny silken hair ! : 
God love the little children, 
The angels at the door ; 
The music sweet of little feet 
That patter on the floor. 
God help the little children, 
ho cheer our saddest hours, : 
And shame our fears for future years, 
And give us winter flowers. 
God keep the little children 
Whom we no more can see ; 
Fled from their nest and gone to rest 
Where we desire to be. 


J. Page Hopps. 


ON-INTOXICATING 


MADE INSTANTLY FROM 
A SIXPENNY BOTTLE OF 


WINE ESSENCES. 
MASON'S GINGER WINE ESSENCE. 


sent 
“Fees ena’ 
0 


1s “aa, ‘anter. 
M TTINGHAM. 


»1s 84, A 
NEWBALL & MASON, 1 


THE HYGIENIC HOME AND COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Provides a thorough training for Ladies (as 
Teachers) in the principles and practice of 
HYGIENE, SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, 

VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


and 


The course extends over two years, and a com- 
plete theoretical as well as practical training is 
given. Examinations are held and certificates 
are granted to successful students. There are 
good openings for qualified teachers, who, after 
training, are assisted to obtain posts. 

The College is situated in Worcestershire, six 
miles from Birmingham and half a mile from 
Halesowen Station; the old historic mansion, 
‘The Leasowes,’ having been adapted for this 
purpose. “The Leasowes” stands in its own 
extensive grounds, and is surrounded by beautiful 
woods. Its bracing air, excellent water, elevated 
position, and charming situation make it an ideal 
place for a College of Health. 

It has an excellent Gymnasium, fitted with 
Swedish apparatus; also fine Gardens. 

The students learn Gardening, Dancing, 
Elocution, Games, etc., as a means of Healt. 
and Physical Culture. 

Students are admitted in September and 
January. Age, 18 to 30. 


Apply for particulars to— 
Miss Anstey, 
“The Leasowes,’ 
Near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


‘HEALTH RESon™.” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


‘TLLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


Proprietress: Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 
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DOMESTIC HINTS. 


To stop doors from creaking put a little oil 

on the hinges. 

; ae alum wpe is por of i“ ho Jo ees 
estroyers. p with a bru c : 

crevices, Gedeieda.: etc. 

A teaspoonful of pulverised alum mixed with 
= will give a stove a permanent 

ustre. 

All cotton goods to be stored for the winter 
should have the starch washed out of them and 
be thoroughly dried. 

To keep steel things from rusting smear 
over lightly with sweet oil or vaseline, then 
roll in brown paper. 

The juice of a lemon in a teacupful of elder- 
flower water is a good cure for dandruff. It 
should be rubbed into the scalp with the tips of 
the fingers. 

ae parts of glycerine, lemon juice, and 
treacle taken in doses of one teaspoonful, will 
= relieve nervous coughing and tickling of 

e throa’ 


Ripe tomatoes will remove some inkstains 
from white cloth. To take ink out of linen, dip 
the ink spot in pure melted tallow, then wash 
out the tallow, and the ink will come out with 
4t. Soaking in sour milk is a remedy. If the 
stain be of long standing, apply oxalic acid, 
moisten the spot well with water, and apply 
the acid in a powder, and after the stain dis- 
ge rinse thoroughly in pure, soft water. 
Salt, applied immediately, is of value. Rub 
the stain with lemon-juice, then cover the spot 
with salt and place in the sun. If this treat- 
ment should fail to remove the stain, or if the 
fabric is coloured and cannot be treated with 
lemon-juice, oxalic acid may be used instead. 

Seventeen years ago the late Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, then President of the British 
Medical Association, said: ‘I want strongly to 
enforce that it is the women on whom full 
sanitary light requires to fall. Health in the 
home is health everywhere; elsewhere it has 
mo abiding-place. I have been brought by 
experience to the conclusion that the whole 
future of the sanitary movement rests for per- 
manent and executive support on the women 
of the country. The men of the house come 
and go, know little of the ins and outs of any- 
thing domestic, are guided by what they are 
told, and are practically of no assistance what- 
ever. The women are conversant with every 
nook of the dwelling, from basement to roof, 
and on their knowledge, wisdom, and skill the 
physician rests his hopes when called to a case 
of contagious disease. How important, then, 
how vital, that they should learn as part of 
their earliest duties the choicest sanitary code.” 

An excellent substitute for a hot water bag, 
specially when needed for the comfort of cold 
feet in bed, is a large bottle filled with as hot 
water as the glass will stand, closed with a 
rubber stopper. A quart bottle will keep warm 
all night and be a source of great comfort to 
one having little vitality, or poor circulation of 
the blood. Another convenience is to keep in 
the house bags made of stout cotton cloth, 
light weight duck or other tightly woven goods. 
Tt is a good plan to make these bags in assorted 
sizes. Fill them with clean sand. When 
needed for warming a bed or a sick person, 
put them in a moderate oven and let them get 
thoroughly heated. These sand bags will keep 
an even temperature for a long time. They 
can be adjusted to an aching back or side, used 
to pillow a neuralgic face or as a foot warmer. 


WE do not commonly find men of superior 
sense amongst those of the highest fortune.— 
Juvenal. 

* * * 

Tue PuivantHRopist’s Last WisH. — Suffer 
no pomp to be used at my funeral, no monu- 
ment to mark the spot where I am laid; but 
put me quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial 
over my grave, and let me be forgotten.—John 
Howard. 

* * * 

Firs of ill-humour punish us quite as much, 
if not more, than those they are vented upon ; 
and it actually requires more effort, and inflicts 
more pain to give them up, than would be 
requisite to avoid them.—Phillip. 


THE DIMINUTION OF PAUPERISM. 


Mr. CuHarues Situ, Secretary of the Kent 
County Temperance Federation, has recently 
written to the Times on the above subject. He 
says :— 

*“ The statistics quoted by the Duke of Devon- 
shire are misleading as to the actual condition 
of pauperism amongst us. To say that the 
ratio per 1,000 of the population has fallen from 
58 in 1850-51 to 26°5 in 1894-95 is one thing, 
but, if it is a fact that the paupers 40 years 
were of a class costing us £6 3s. per annum each, 
whilst those of to-day cost us £11 7s. each, it is 
very obvious that such changes have occurred 
in the two periods as may destroy, for com- 
parative purposes, the value of the statistics 
ane by the Duke. If practically similar con- 

itions as to obtaining relief 40 years ago and 
now do not prevail, then the value of statistical 
co uparison is, more or less, misleading and 
vicious. . 

‘Taking our pauperism for the two periods 
1850-53 and 1890-93 and setting out the various 
constituents, we shall see more clearly our 
losses and gains, and in what directions :— 


‘Ss ENGLAND AND WALES—PAUvUPERISM. 
‘6 ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR EACH PERIOD OF Four 


YEARS. 
1850-58. 1890-98. 

Indoor paupers ... 109,981 195,096 
Outdoor paupers... 743,740 578,252 
Total cost of : 

paupers ... ... | £5,262,093 | £8,785,714 
Cost per 1,000 of 

population £296:0 £305°4 


“The diminution of pauperism, then, means 
merely this. By tightening the test consider- 
ably we have driven out ab one door a number 
of the six-pounders per annum, and taken in an 
increased proportion, through another, of 11- 
pounders, with the result that the unfortunate 
eee has to pay more now than then. 

‘*T agree with you that pauperism is a result 
largely of preference for ‘ present indulgence’ 
to ‘future welfare,’ but that tendency I attri- 
bute more to the legalised temptations to 
indulgence in intoxicating liquors which abound 
on every hand than to any still remaining 
influence of the vicious monastic system. 

“Forty years ago our drink bill was 
£76,712,000 per annum ; now it is £1382,600,000 
per annum—an increase of 71 per cent., against 
an increase of 40 per cent. in population.” 


Manommepan Lapigs.—‘‘ A rich Arab’s wife 
leads avery lazy sort of life. She has abso- 
lutely no education, and leaves the management 
of her house to servants, though it sometimes 
amuses her to do a little cooking. Her day is 
usually taken up with bathing, dressing and 
sleeping. There are bands of negresses who 
go round the harems dancing and playing on 
two-stringed violins, tambourines, and castanets, 
or singing in harsh, cracked voices. Some of 
these negresses are very lively and entertaining, 
and are in great request as story-tellers. A 
great Arab lady is never allowed to see a man 
if it is possible to avoid it, or rather, he is not 
allowed to see her, for she manages to catch 
sight of people even through her double lattices 
of wood and iron. Her brother may only visit 
her with her husband's permission. When she 
is ill, and it is absolutely imperative that a 
doctor should be sent for, great are the pre- 
parations. A servant has to be in attendance, 
and hides her completely under the bedclothes. 
Supposing that her pulse has to be felt, then 
the servant covers her hand and arm so care- 
fully that only the wrist is visible. If she has 
hurt her back, a hole is made in the sheets so 
that the doctor may just be able to examine the 
{njured place.” 

x  * 

Tus Cuiness at Homa.—The famous corre- 
spondent of the Times at Pekin (Dr. Morrison) 
has written a delightful book on ‘John 
Chinaman at Home.” Dr. Morrison says that 
4o travel at all comfortably in China a man 
must put his pride in his pocket and a pigtail 
down his back, otherwise one will be charged 

| exorbitantly as a European and a “foreign 


devil.” The Chinaman desires children (sons) 
more than he wishes for riches or even health, 
for the very good reason that should he die 
childless he leaves behind him no provision for 
his sappees in heaven, but must needs wander 
there a hungry, forlorn, shivering ghost. Girls, 
not being of much account, are ‘ nipped” in 
the neck as soon as they are born, and thus put 
out of the way, but boys are entirely celestial 
little creatures. The obedience of the child to 
the parent is one of the greatest factors in the 
home life of China. Above and before all must 
the old mother of the household be obeyed. 
Perhaps this is why so much respect is paid to 
the dicta of the great old womanof China at the 
present moment. 
* *  * 

Curna, the Empire of the East, stretches its 
coast-line 2.000 miles bv the Pacific Ocean ; 
it is 480,000 eqnare miles larger in area than all 
Europe; it includes oné-quarter of the Asiatic 
continent, and one-fourteenth of the habitable 
globe within its borders: its circuit is half the 
circumference of the world in which we live. 
Its people number one-quarter of the human 
race—six times as many as in all the United 
States, equal to the population of Europe, or of 
Africa, with America, South America, and 
Australasia. Twenty-four thousand persons 
die in China every day. China's death-rate 
would bury all London in seven months, all 
New York City in two, all the United States in 
less than seven years, all the United Kingdom 
in four-and-a-half. 

* + * 

HEtp on Procress.—We cannot too earnestly 
cherish our faith in human progress. That it 
is an assured fact, and a most blessed one, full 
of hope and encouragement, all history and ex- 
perience unite in proving, and the few dreary 
pessimists who cannot discern it are to be com- 
passioned for their limited vision. Yet this 
faith in progress depends for its value very 
much upon the way it is held. There are some 
persons with whom it is a sort of fetish. Re- 
pry it as a process of evolution, which is 

und to go on in some mysterious manner, quite 
apart from our efforts or respousibility, they 
secretly, perhaps almost unconsciously, make it 
an excuse to themeelves for inactivity. Now, 
such persons have mistaken the very first and 
most important elements of progress, -and the 
very best evidence of this is that, if everyone 
else were of their way of thinking, the world 
would certainly stand still, and the faith which 
they now hold so tenaciously would have no 
foundation whatever. 

* *  * 

THe Nearest Duty tHe HicuHest. — It 
is surprising how practical duty enriches the 
fancy and the heart, and action clears and 
deepens the affections. Indeed, no one can 
have a true idea of right, until he does it; any 
genuine reverence for it, till he has done it 
often and with cost; any peace ineffable in it, 
till he does it always and with alacrity. Does 
any one complain that the best affections are 
transient visitors with him, and the heavenly 
spirit a stranger to his heart? Oh, let him not 
go forth, on any strained wing of thought, in 
distant quest of them; but rather stay at home, 
and set his house in true order of conscience ; 
and of their own accord the divinest guests will 
enter.— James Martineau. 

* x % 

Menu Carps.—At this season of the year 
when hosts and hostesses are on the look out 
for dainty trifles for table decoration and those 
which possess the charm of novelty are espe- 
cially welcome, one of our largest advertisers, 
the Liebig Company, are giving away some ex- 
ceedingly pretty and refined menu cards with 
patriotic designs printed on them in colours, 
which will add a picturesque finish to many 
dinner tables. We have seen three different 
subjects each comprising a set of six designs 
depicting our Colonial forces, Arctic explorers, 
and also the mode of feasting indulged in by 
various nations, in which are included banquets 
of Greece, Assyria and Rome, while coming 
down to modern times the Lord Mayor's 
banquet is represented in a wonderfully accurate 
design. The menus can be obtained free on 
application to the Ligsia’s Extract or MrRat 


!Co., Lrp., 9, Fenchurch-avenue, London, E.C 
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CADBURY's == 


COCOA 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


“The Standard of Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


‘The favourite Cocoa of the day: . . For Strength, Purity, and 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. 


CADBURY’s COCOA 
is entirely free from :all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 


“Cocoa is in itself a perfect 
food, and requires no addition of 
drugs whatever.”— Dr. ANDREW 
Wrtsor, in the Tilustrated London 
News. 


When asking for Cocoa sniiet 
on having CACBURY’S—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as 
other Cocoas are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every eesarany: Price One Penny. 


1} 
} 


—" alj the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


- . by Tea sneer Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses ; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., eto. 


KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


BEWARE of POLISHES containing / ——— 
which ny LS tg tr KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
TEST KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


‘Any Doctor WILL TELL you” there is: 
no better ‘ ‘ough Medicine than KEATING’S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 
from cough try them at once; they will 
cure, and res will not injure your health ;~ 
the most delicate can take them. As a 
remedy they are simply antivellel, Sold: 
everywhere in 133d. tins. 


TRY IT ON A PENNY. Dab a small gaantily of Polish 
on a penny & leave it overnight. It if contains ACID, 
it wil turn ear CL ess green y the ota bon ry 


MFTAL POLS} o_o 


| Patow. CALVERT 8 Co MANUFACTURERS, LiverPooL. E Pp Pp Ss ] Ss 
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GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Has now come. A post 
cardto W. PRETTY 
& SON, Ipswich, will 
bring an Illustrated 
Booklet telling all 
about their Corsets. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalle (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
- any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Bubscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
as stated above, addressed :— 


or COTTON. INe 

ee Lista free rer post. 

SPINNERS OF BEST WEARING KNITTING 
md UNSBRRINKABLE WUOLS. 

Bamolesa: | Prices, HAPP SON KNITVING MACHINE Co, ios 
Wena: l, wt L.00k Euect, Manchester. 


To the Manager, bi “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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